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American fat stock show, 
Delaware, Dover, 
Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
[uwa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, 

Maine, Lewiston, 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota, Hamline 
Missouri, St Louis, 
Nebraska, Omaha, 

New Hampshire, Tilton, 
New Jersey, Waverly, 
New Jersey, Trenton, 
New York, Syracuse, 
North Carolina, Raleigh, 
Oregon, Salem, 

Ohio, Columbus, 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, 
Rhode Island, Cranston, 


Texas, Dallas, 
Vermont, Burlington, 
West Virginia, Wheeling, 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Rhode Island, Providence 
South Dakota, Yankton, 


Iilinois. 
Adams, Camp Point 
Boone, Belvidere, 
Brown, Mt Sterling, 
Bureau, Princeton, 
Carroll, Mt Carroll, A 31-S 3 
Champaign, Homer, A 24-27 
Champaign, Champaign, 
Aug 31-Se ¢ 3 
Cumberland, Greenup, A 5-9 
Coles, Charleston, Sept VW 18 
DeKalb, Sandwich, S 14-17 
Dewitt, Clinton, Aug 30-83 
Dewitt, Farmer City, S 7-10 
Douglass, Camargo, S 7-i0 
DuPage, Wheaton, A 31-83 
Edgar, Paris, Sept 6-10 
Effingham, Watson, 8 14-17 


A 30-S 4 
ke =pt 7-10 
A 16-20 
Sept 6-9 


Iroquois, Watse ka, Sept 7-10 
Jasper. Newton, Sept 21-25 
JoDaviess, Warren, S$ 14-17 
Kankakee, Kankakee,S 13-17 
Kendall, Yorkville, Sept 3-9 
Knox, Knoxville, Sept 21-24 
Lake, Libertyville 8 14-17 


MeDonoug h,Mac omb, A 16-% 


Moutrie c o, Sullivan, A 30-83 


Rock Island, Joslin, A 31-S 2 





Stark, Wyoming, Aug: -$ 2 
Stephenson, Freeport, A7 10 
Tazewell, Delavan, A 31-5 
Union, Anna, Aug 3l-Sept 
Union, Jonesboro, Sept 14-17 
Vermillion, Catlin, <A 17-21 
Vermillion, Danville, A 17-20 
Vermillion, Hoopeston, 

, Aug 24-28 


— 


Vermillion, Indianola, S 
Warren, Monmouth, § 
White, Carmi, Ss 
White side, Morrison, 8S 
Winne bago, _— kford, 
Aug w- ye : 
Woodford, El Paso, § 13- 
Indiana. 
Bartholomew, Columbus, 
Aug 16-21 
Sept 6-11 


-10 


-10 


Benton, Boswell, 
Boone, Lebanon, Aug 16-21 
Bourbon, Bourbon, Oct 5-8 
Carroll, Flora, Sept 20-24 
Clay, Clay City, Sept 6-11 
Clinton, Frankfort, <A 24-27 
Dearborn, Harrison, A 16-21 
Dearborn, Lawrenceburg 
Aug 
Aug 28 






Delaware, Muncie, 
Dubois, Huntingsburg, 
Fountain, Covington, S 13-18 






Hamilton, Sheridan, A 23-28 
Hancock, Greenfield,A 30-S 4 
Harrison, Corydon, A 23-28 
Henry, Middletown, Aug 2-7 
Henry, Newcastle, a 16-21 
Howard, Poplar Grove 

Sept 2 27-Oct 2 
Huntington, Warren, 33 -ll 
Jasper, Remington, Ang 24 na 
Jay, Portland, Sept 27-Oct 1 
Jennings, N Vernon, Aug 2-7 
Johnson, Franklin, A 31-S4 
Knox, Vincennes, §$ 27-02 












E Enterprise, 
Tippecanoe, La Fayette, 
Tipton, 
Union, Liberty, 
Vermillion, Cayuga, S$ 20-24 
Vigo, Riley, : 
Vigo, 


Buena Vista, Alta, ke 25 


Cedar, 
Cerro Gordo, Mason City, 


Cherokee, 
Chic kasaw, New mo ding 


Clayton, National, 

Clinton, De Witt, 

Crawford, Denison, 
10 Dallas, 
Dallas, 
-lL Davis, Bloomfield, A 24-27 
Delaware, 


Fayette, Arlington, 
Floyd, Charles City, 
Franklin, Hampion, S 
Grundy, Grundy Center, 


Guthrie, Guthrie Center, 
Oc 


Greene, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Webster City, 


Hancock, Britt, 
Hardin, 
Harrison, Missouri Valley, 


28 Henry, Salem, 

Howard, Cresco, 
18 Humboldt, Humboldt, 822-24 
Ida, Ida Grove, 


Johnson, 23-26 
Jones, Monticello, Aug 7 27 
Keokuk, What Cheer, S 27-30 
Kossuth, A'gona, 

Lee, Donnellson, 

Linn, Central City, 
Linn, Fairfax, 


Madison, Winterset, 
Mahaska, Oskalogsa, 
Marion, Knoxville, 
Mills, Malvern, 


Fair List for 1897. 


State Fairs and Expositions. 
Chicago, 


Nov 2-13 
Sept 13-18 
Sept 27-Oct 8 
Sept 13-12 
Sept 9-12 
Sept 27-Oct 3 
Aug 30-Sept 3 
Sept 6-11 

Sept 6-11 

Jet 4-9 

Sept 17-24 
Sept 14-16 
Sept 8-12 

Sept 27-Oct 1 
Aug 23-28 

Oct 18-23 
Sept 30-Oct 8 
Aug 30-Sept 3 
Sept 6-10 

Sept 6-11 

Oct 16-51 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Sept 6-10 
Sept 20-25 
Sept 6-10 
Sept 28-Oct 2 


County and District Fairs. 


Lake, Crown Point, Sept 7-10 
Lake, Lowell, 
La Porte, La Porte, 
Madison, Elwood, 
Marshall, 
Montgomery, 
Montgomery, 
fordsville, 
Newton, 
Noble, 
Orange, 
Parke, 
Porter, Valparaiso, 
Posey, 
Putnam. 
Ripley, Osgvod, 
Rush, Rushville, 
Shelby, Shelbyville,Sept 6-10 
Starke, 


Sept 1-3 
§ 21- 8 
A 30-8 3 
Oct 5-8 
5S 6-9 


Bourbon, 
Villisea, 
Craw- 
Sept 6-10 
Kentland, A 30-S4 
Kendallville, $ 27-0 1 
Paoli, Sept 8-11 
Bridgeport, Aug 23-28 
5S 14-17 
Montgomery, § 14-17 
Bainbridge, <A 2-6 
July 27-30 
A3-S4 


Knox, Sept 13-18 


&, . 
—s — Sept + 4 St Joseph, Chrisney, A 30-S 4 
Greene, Carrollton, Oct 12-15 St Joseph, Carlisle, Oct 5-7 
Hancock, Carthage, S$ 6-10 St Joseph, South Bend, 
Hancock, La Harpe, A 23-27 Spencer, Crisney, A 30-0 4 
Henry, Cambridge, § 20-24 Spencer, Roc kport, A 23-28 
Henry, Kewanee, $ 13-17 Switzerland & Ohio, 


Sept 7-lv 


Sept 20-25 


Tipton, 
Sept 6-11 


Terre Haute, 


LaSalle, Mendota, July 13-16 Wabash, N Manchester, ee 

Livingston, Fairbury, S 6-10 S 21-24 

Logan, Atlanta, Sept 7-10 Warren, West Lebanon, Se 

Marion, Salem, Sept 14-17 Sept 20-25 
Me Donough, Sushnell, Warren and Benton, 

Aug 31-Sept 3 ,, Boswell, Sept 6-10 

4 9 Warrick, Boonville, 8 27-0 2 


Washington, Salem, A 31-S 3 


XN » W 24-27 4 

Me Le ean, S: ay ~ ay A eres Iowa. 

Mercer, Aled Ss rt 21-24 ‘ 

mtr | P oetersburg. 4 31-8 3 Adair, Greenfield, Sent7-10 
Mor: ‘ ik 17 Adams, Corning, Sept 20-2 
+ arto ag ee egy ‘A — Adams, Briscoe, Oct 4-7 


Ogle, Oregon, Sept 7-10 Allamakee, Waukon, § 14-17 
Ole, Rochelle, Sept 21-24 Audubon, Audubon, Sept 6-9 
Peoria, Elmwood, Aug 24-27 Benton, Vinton, Sept 7-10 
Perry, Pinckneyville, 05-8 Boone, Ogden, Sept 21-24 
Piatt, Monticello, A 16-29 Bue hanan, Inde pe ~~ nee, 

Pike, Griggsville, Aug 36 ept 7-10 






St Clair, Bellville, Sept7-10 Ca roll, Carroll, Aug 1 20 
Schuyler, Rushville, A $ 13 Cass, Atlantic, A 30-8 2 
Shelby, Shelbyville, S 7-11 Cedar,Mechanicsville, A 24-27 


West Branch, A 18-20 
Sept 13-16 
Mareus, Sept 1-3 
Sept 1-3 
Sept 7-10 
Sept 14-17 
Sept 1-4 
Aug’ 30- Sept 3 
Sept 27-30 


Adel, 
Perry, 


Manchester 
Aug 31- Sept . 
A 17-2 
Ss 1k 17 
7-10 
Sept 7-9 
t48 
Aug 25-28 
Sept 7-10 
Sept 14-16 
Eldora, A 31-S3 
Sept 27-30 
Sept 7-10 
Sept 7-11 


Sept 21-23 


Fulton, Rochester, S 29-02 Ida, Holstein, Sept 6-9 
Gibson, Oakland, Aug 23-29 Iowa, Marengo, Sept 20-24 
Gibson, Princeton, Sept 6-11 Iowa, Victor, Sept 6-8 
Grant, Marion, Sept 13-18 Jackson, Maquoketa, 5S 7-10 
Grant, Swayzee, Aug 16-21 Jasper, Newton, Sept 6-9 
Greene, Linton. Sept 13-18 Jefferson, Fairfield, A 31-S 2 


Iowa City, 


Ss 28-01 
Sept 14-17 
z 31-S 3 


Aug 24-27 

Louisa, Wapello, Sept 7-10 
Lucas, Chariton, Ss 28-0 l 
S 28-01 


8 6-9 
A 24-27 
Sept 21-23 


Mitchell, Osage, Sept 2-4 
Muscatine, W Liberty, S 6-9 
Osceola, Sibley, Sept 14-16 
O’Brien, Sutherland, 5S 1-3 
Page, Clarinda, A 31-83 
Palo Alto,Enmmetsburg, 5 1-3 
Pocahontas, Fonda, A 31-S 3 
Poweshiek, Maicom, 
Aug 24-27 
Ringgold, Mt Ayr, Sept 7-10 
Sac, Sae City, Sept 8-10 
Scott, Davenport, Sept 6-10 
Shelby, Harlan, Aug 24-27 
Steuben, Angola, Oct 5-8 
Steuben and DeKalb, 
Ashley. A 31-S 3 
Story, Nevada, Aug 24-26 
Sioux, Orange City, 5S 22-24 
Tama, Toledo, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Taylor, Bedford, Sept 1-3 
Union, Afton, Sept 21-24 
Van Buren, Keosauqua, 
Aug 25-27 
Wapello, Ottumwa, A 16-19 
Warren, "Indianola, S 21-24 
Washington, Washington, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Wayne, Corydon, Sept 6-10 
Winnebago, Forest City,S 6-8 
Winneshiek, Decorah, A31-83 
Worth, Northwood, 8 8-1 
Wright, Clarion, Sept 21-24 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Boone Dist, Boone, A3 
Mechanics¥ ille,Mechanics- 


": 


ville, Aug 24-27 
Tipton, Tipton A 31-83 
Strawberry Point, — 

berry Point, A 24-27 
Perry Dist, Perry, S 27-30 
Cascade, Cascade, A 31-S3 


Arlington, West Union, 
ug 31-Sept 3 
E Iowa, Winfield, A 31-83 
Salem & Hillsboro, Salem 
Sept 7-10 
Vietor, Victor, Sept 6-8 
Anamosa, Anamosa, A 17-20 
What Cheer, What Cheer, 
Sept 27-30 
West Point, bet Point, 
Sépt 28-Oct 1 
w apsie Valley A Central 
y> Aug 31-Sept 3 
Cc olunibus Junct, Cc —_ 
bus Cit uf 24-27 
Lake P ratrie, Pella, ‘s 28-0 1 
Eden, Rhodes, Sept 21-23 
Maple Valley, Mapleton, 
Aug 31-Sept 2 
Villisea, Villisca, Sept 6-9 
Wilton Agri, Wilton June, 
Sept 21-23 
Big 4, Fonda, A 31-8 3 
~— shiek Central, pene 


ell, Aug 17-19 
Foweshis k Central, Mal. 
colm, g 24-27 
Central W Ia, Odebolt § 13 
Shelby, Shelby, Sept 7-9 
Traer, ‘Traer, Aug 31- et 2 
Lenox, Lenox, 1 
Milton, Milton, pm. rit 8 3 


Eldon Big 4, Eldon, S 7-10 
Lineville, Lineville, S 21-24 
Seymour, Seymour, § 1417 
Danbury, Danbury, S24 
Davis, Bloomfield, A 24-27 


Floyd, Charles City, S 16-18 
Ida, Holstein, Sept6 -9 
Grundy, Grundy, Sept 7-9 
Benton, Belle Plaine, A 30-8 2 
Missouri. 
Atchison, Rockport, 8S 1417 
Grundy, Trenton, Sept 14-17 
Monroe, Paris, Sept 7-ll 
Southeastern, Cape 
Girardeau, Oct 12-16 
Trenton, Trenton, Sept 14-17 
a 
Barry, Hastings, 28-0 1 
Branch, Coldwater, Ss ‘21. 24 
Cass Co, Dowagiac, 8S 28-01 
Dowagiac, Dowagiac,S 28-0 1 
Hadley, Hadley, Sept 28-30 
Hillsdale fair, Hillsdal e, 
Sept 27 7-Oct 1 
Tonia, Ionia Sept 14-17 
Kent Co, ‘Grand Rapids, 
Sept 20-24 
Lenawee, Adrian, Sept 20-24 
Kansas, 
Allen, Iola, Sept 7-11 
Anderson, Garnett, A 31-S 3 
Bourbon, Fort Scott, S 13-16 
Brown, Hiawatha, A 31-S3 
Chase, Cotto..wood en a 


Ss 
Coffey, Burlington ss 13-17 
Cowley, Winfield, Sept 14-16 
Douglas, Sibley, Sept 8-10 
Finney, Garden City, § 21-24 
Franklin, Ottawa, Sept 20-25 
Greeley, Trit yune, Oct 6-7 
Jackson, Holton, Sept 13-17 
Jefferson, Oskaloosa, S 7-10 
Johnson,Edgerton,Sept 14-17 
Johnson, Olathe, Aug 24-27 
Linn, Mound C ity, Oct 5-8 
Marshall, Frankfort, Oct 5-8 
Miami, Paola, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Montgomery. Independence, 

Sept 13-17 
Neosho, Erie, Aug 3l-Sept: 
Neosho, C hanute, Sept 7-1 
Ness, Ness C ity, Sept 9-1 
Marshall, Plymouth, A 31-8 
Marshall, Bremen,Sept 22- 
Osage, Burlingame, Sept 7 
( 
Oo 





Rooks, Stockton, S 28- 
Saline, Salina, — 
Sedgwick, Wichita, S 27 
Wilson, Fredonia, Aug 2 2 
Wisconsin. 
Adams, Friendship, § 23-25 
‘Ashfand, Ashland, Sept 14-17 
Barron, c heltek, Sept 7-9 
Buffalo, Mondovi, Sept $10 
Burnett, Grantsburg, S 16-18 
Calumet, Chilton, Sept 6-8 
Chippewa, Chippewa Falls 
Sept It. i7 
Clark, Neillsville, ept 7-9 
Clark, Willsville, Sept _7-9 
Columbia, Lodi, Sept 21-23 


ei 
Noo 


0 Monroe, Sparta, 





APPROACHING HARVEST FESTIVALS 





Columbia, Portage, 814-17 
Crawford, Seneca, Sept 21-23 
Dodge. Beaver Dam,S 28-0 1 
Douglas,New Superior, 
Sept 28-30 
Dunn, Menominee,Sept 20-23 
Eau Claire, Augusta, A 31-S 3 
Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac, 
Sept 7-1 
Forest, Crandon, 
Grant, Bloomington, 8 9-11 
Grant, Boscobel, Sept 1-3 
Grant, Fennimore, Sept 25-27 
Grant, Lancaster, Sept 15-17 
Green, Monroe, Sept 1-4 
Iowa, Mineral Point, A 18-20 
Jackson, Black River Falls 
Sept 7-10 
Jackson, Merrillan, Sept 1-3 
Jetferson, Jefferson, Oct 5-8 
Juneau, Mauston, Aug 31-S 3 
Kewaunee, Kewaunee, S 8-11 
La Crosse, West Salem,S 21-23 
Lafayette,Darlington,A 24-27 
Langlade, Antigo, Sept 2-4 
Lincoln, Merrill, Aug 26-28 
Manitowoc, Manitowoc, 
Sept 15-18 
Marathon, Wausau, 30-S 1 
Marquette, Westtield, S 20-22 
Aug 24- 27 
Monroe, Tomah, Sept 7-9 
Oneida, Rhinelander, S68 
Outagamie,Appleton,A 31-84 
Outagamie, Hortonville, 
Sept 22-24 
Outagamie, Seymour, S 20-22 
Ozaukee, Cedarburg, 8 29-0 1 
Pepin, Durand, Sept 29-Oct 1 
Pierce, Ellsworth, Sept 22-24 
Polk, St Croix Falls, § 21-23 
Portage, Amherst, Sept 14-16 
Price, Phillips, Sept 9-11 
Richland, Richland, 21-24 
Sauk, Baraboo, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Sauk, Lronton, Sept 28-30 
Shawano, Shawano, _ S 27-29 
Sheboygan, Plymouth. S 5-11 
St Croix, Hudson, Sept 15-17 
Trempeauleau, Arcadia, 
Aug 24-27 
Trempeauleau, Dodgeville, 
Sept 24-27 
oa ille, 
Sept 17-20 
Trempeauleanu, Whitehall, 
Sept 28-30 
Vernon, Viroqua, Sept 14-17 
Walwortn, Elkhorn, §S 28-0 1 
Washington, West Bend, 
Sept 27-29 
Waukesha, Waukesha,S 24-27 
Waupaca, New London, 
Sept 13-16 
Waupaca, Weyauwega,S 2!-24 
Waushara, Wautonia, S 28-30 
Winnebago, Oshkosh, 8 13-18 


Minnesota. 


Blue Earth, Blue Earth, 04-6 
Chicago, Rush City, 8S 15-16 
Dodge, Kasson, Sept 14-17 
Fairibault, Winnebago 
City, Sept 30-Oct 2 
Fillmore, Preston, 8S 15-17 
Goodhue, Zumbrota, 8 29-0 1 
Kittson, Hallock, Sept 22-23 
La cqui Parle Madison, 
Sept 23-25 
Martin, Fairmont, S 27-29 
McLeod, Hutchinson, 8 15-17 
Mower, Austin, 
Murray, Currie, - 
Olmsted, Rochester, A 31-S 2 
Swift, Benson, Sept 16-18 
Waseca, Waseca, Sept 24 
Watowan, St James, 8S 22-24 
Wright, Howard Lake,S 28-30 
Nebraska. 
Burt, Tekamah, 
Brown, Ainsworth, S 30-02 
Butler, David City, ° 21-24 
Buffalo, Kearney, 8 14-17 
Cass, Plattsmouth, Sept 14-16 
Cedar, Hartington, 8 15-17 
Cuming, West Point, O47 
Custer, Broken Bow,S 28-0 1 
Douglas, Omaha, S17 
Dodge, Fremont, Sept 3 


Trempeauleau, 


Sept 8-10 


Furnas, Beaver City,S 28-0 1 
Franklin, Franklin,  § 28-30 
Hamilton, Aurora, S 1417 
Hall, Grand Island, § 28-01 
Jefferson, Fairbury, S 7-10 
Kearney, Minden, 8 7-10 
Lane aster . Lincoln, 058 
Madison, Madison, S 28-01 
Nemaha, Auburn, 8 28-0 3 


Sept 13-16 


Otoe, Syracuse, 
S 29-0 1 


Platte, Columbus, 
Polk, Osceola, Sept 7-10 
Richardson, Salem, S 28-O1 
Red Willow, Indianola, 814-17 
Saunders, Wahoo, S 21-24 
Saline, Wilber, Sept 14-16 
York, York, Sept 13-16 


New York. 


Albany, Altamont, S 13-16 
Allegany, Angelica, Sept 7-9 
Broome, Whitney’s Point, 


Sept 7-10 
Cambridge Valley, 
Camopridge, Aug 31-Sept3 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Chemung, Elmira, A 31-S3 
Chenango, Norwich, A 31-S3 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 87-9 
Cc olum bia, Chatham, §$7-10 
Cortland, "Cortland, A 17-20 
Delaware, Margaretville, 
Aug 24-27 
Delaware, Delhi, A 31-8 2 
Delaware, W: alton, 8 14-17 
Delaware, Sidney, Sept7-9 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. 
Sept 21-24 
Sept 13-17 
A 31-S4 


Erie, Hamburg, 
Erie, Lancaster, 
Essex, Westport, Sept _— 
Franklin, Malone, $8 28-0 
Fulton, Johnstown, A 30-S 2 
Genesee, Batavia, Ss any 
Hardin, Ada, A 31-83 
Herkimer, Herkimer, S 14-16 
Jefferson, Watertown, S 7-9 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 14-17 

















Madison, Brookfield, S 21-23 
Montgomery, Fonda, Ss 6-9 
Monroe, Brockport, S 30-0 2 


Niagara, Lockport, 8 22-25 
Onondaga, Syracuse, 587-10 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 20-24 
Oneida, Boonville, Sept 7-10 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 5S 21-23 
Orange, Middletown, 8 14-17 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 23-25 
Oswego, Sand Creek, A 17-19 
Oswego,Oswego Falls, S$ 14-17 
Otsego, Schenevus, 'S 16-18 

Otsego, Cooperstown, S 20-22 

Putnam, Carmel, A2 
ueens, Mineola, Sept 21- 35 
I ensselaer, Nassau, S 21-24 

Rockland, ‘Orangeburg, 
Sept 20-24 
St Lawrence, Canton, S 14-17 

St Lawrence, Gouverneur, 

Aug 31-Sept 3 

Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 

Aug 3l-Sept 3 
Schoharie,S 27-30 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, S 20-23 
Schuyler, Ww atkins, 8 28-01 
Seneca, W aterloo, S 28-30 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Suffolk, Riv erhead, S 28-30 
Sullivan, Montice io, $ 7-10 
Tioga,Newark Valley,A31-S2 
Tioga, Owego, Se 
Tompkins, Dryden, 
Tompkins, Ithaca, 
Ulster, Ellenville, 
Washington, Sandy Hil 

Sept 7-10 
Sept 1-18 
Sept 28-29 











RSE 





Schoharie, 








S 21-2: 
S 31-S 3 
nu 


Wayne, Lyons, 
Wyoming, Perry, 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 5 14-16 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 21-23 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Binghamton Ind Exp, 
Binghamton, Aug 31-S 3 
West N Y. Rochester, S 13-17 
Horneisville, Hornells- 
Sept 6-10 
Cc elation Valley, Cam- 


bridge, Aug 31-Sept 3 
ome, Franklin- 
Vv Sept 7-10 
Afton agr i ass’n, Afton, 
Sept 21-2. 


Riverside, Greene,s 
Columbus, Hudson, 
Catskill, Margaretville, 
Aug 23-26 
Aug 17-19 


3 
Sept a 17 
S 1-3 


Hobart, Hobart, 


Union Agri, Lancaster, 
Aug 3l-Sept 4 
Prattsville, Prattsville, 


Aug 31-Sept 2 
Cape ee ent, Cape Vin- 

ce Sept 14-17 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock, 

Sept 30- Oct 1 
Brockport, 

Sept 30-Oct 2 
Boonville, Boonville, 87-10 
Camden, Camden, Sept 15-17 
Farmers’ hop growers, 

Bristol Center, Sept 24-25 
Naples Union,Naples, S 21-23 


Brockport, 


Sandy Creek, Sandy 
Creek, Aug 17-19 
Butternut Valley, Morris, 
Sept 28-30 


Oneonta, Oneonta, Sept 13-16 


Richfield, Richfield, § 27-29 
Racquette, Potsdam, 8 21- 24 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg, 


Sept 14-17 
N Tioga, Newark Valley, 
Aug 3l-Sept 2 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 21-23 
Union, Trumansburg, S 7-9 
Palmyra, Palmyra, Sept 23-25 
Dunder, Dunder, Oct 5-7 
Agr exposition, Altamont, 
Sept 13-16 





Ohio. 


Adams, West Union, § 7-10 
Allen, Lima, Sept 14-17 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 21-24 
Athens, Athens, Aug 24-26 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta. 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Belmont, St Clairsville, S 1-3 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 5-8 
Brown, Ripley, Aug 24-27 
Carroll, Carrollton, S 28-01 
Champaign, Urbana, A 17-20 
Clark, Springfield, Aug 24-27 
Clermont, Boston, Sept 6-10 
Coshocton,Coshocton,O 12-15 
Crawford, Bucyrus,  § 21-24 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, 
Sept 8-10 
West Cuyahoga, Berea, 
Sept 14-16 
Darke, Greenville, A 23-26 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 14-17 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 13-16 
Fayette, Washington,A 10-13 
Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 21-24 
Fulton, Ottekee, Sept 21-24 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 14-17 
Greene, Xenia, Aug 17-20 
Guernsey, Washington, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Hamilton, Carthage, A 17-20 
Hancock, Findlay, Sept 22-25 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 7-10 
Harrison, Cadiz, Sept 29-O1 
Henry, Napoleon, A 31-83 
Holmes, Millersburg, S 28-Ol 
Huron, New London, A 12-13 
Huron, Norwalk, Sept 7-10 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 22-24 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 
Sept 8-10 
Licking, Newark, Aug 24-27 
Licking, Croton, Caps ¢ 7-10 
Logan, Bellefontaine,S 28-01 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 21-24 
Madison, London, Sept 7-10 
Mahoning Canfield, S 28-30 
Marion, Marion, $ 28-01 
Medina, Medina, Sept 7-9 
Meigs, Rock Springs, S 14-17 
Mercer, Celina, Aug 17-20 
Miami, Troy, Sept 27-Oct | 
Monroe, Woodsfield, A 31-S2 
Morgan, met — 


Ser 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 1) bed 





Muskingum, Zanesville, 


Sept 7-10 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, R 25-27 
Paulding, Paulding, S 14-17 
Perry, New Lexington, 

Sept 14 4 
Portage, Ravenna, Sept 21-2 
Portage. Randolph, S 24-25 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 27-Oct | 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 5-9 


Richland, Mansfield, § 
Rose, Chillie othe, Aug 3-6 
Sandusky, Fremont, S 21-24 








Seneca, Fostoria, Aug 17-20 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 21-24 
Stark, Canton, S 28-0 | 
Stark, Marlboro, Aug 7 

Summit, Akron, Oct 5-8 
Trumbull, Warren, A 31-S 3 


Ulrichsville, 

ug 31-Sept 3 
Union, Marysville, 8S 27-01 
Van Wert, Van Wert, S7-10 
Warren, Lebanon, S 14-17 
Washington, Marietta, S 7-10 
Wayne, Wooster, A 24-27 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept 14-17 
Williams, Montpelier, 

Sept 21-24 
Upper S: andus Ky 
Sept 7- 16 
Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny,Tarentum, A 31-S3 
Armstrong, Dayton, S 28-01 
Armstrong, Parker’s Land- 

ing, Sept 14-17 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 
Aug 24-27 
Sept 21-24 


Tuscarawas, 


Wyandot, 


Beaver, Beaver, 


Beaver, Hookstown, A 24-26 
Berks, Reading, Sept 7-1 


Berks, Kutztown, Sept 28-01 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 14-17 
Bradford, Towanda, S 21-24 
Butler, Butler, Sept 7-10 
Cambria, Carrolltown,S 22-25 


Carbon, Lehighton, S 28-01 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 22-24 
Clarion, Clarion, Sept 21-24 


Clearfield,Clearfield.S 28-0 1 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oct 13-16 
Conneautville, 
Sept 7-10 ) 
Crawford,C ochranton, 8 15-17 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs, Sept 21-24 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
Sept 28-Oct I 


Crawford, 


Dauphin, Gratz, Aug 24-27 
Erie, Corry, Aug 31-Sept3 
Erie, Wattsburg, Sept 7-10 


Erie, Edinboro, Sept 14-17 
Fayette, Uniontown, 





Greene, Carmichaels, S 29-: 

Greene, Waynesburg, §S 21-2 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 14-17 
Juniata, Port Royal, 8S 15-17 
Laneaste r, Lititz, Sept 1-4 
Lawrence, New Castle, S 1-4 
Lebanon, Mt Gretna, A 16-20 
Lehigh, Allentown, 8 20-24 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 29-0 2 


Lycoming, Hughesville, 


Sept 29-.0¢ t2 
Mercer, Stoneboro, S 21-23 
Mercer, Greenville, S 14-16 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, § 7-11 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oct 5-8 
Northampton, Bethlehem, 
Sept 14-1 
Northumberland, Milton, 
Oct 58 
Perry, Newport, Sept 22-24 


Philade calgon Philadel- 
Nov 9-13 
Orwigsburg, 
Aug 3l-Sept 3 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 


schuy ikl, 


Oct 5-6 
Susque hanna, Harford,S29-30 
Tioga, District, S 21-24 


Tioga. We stfiel a 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 21-24 
Union, Lewisburg, S 29-02 
Warren, Warren, Sept 14-17 
Washington, Washington, 


Sept 14-17 


Sept 15-17 
Washington, Rurgetts- 
tuwh, Oct 5-7 
Wayne, Honesdale, S 28-30 
Westmoreland, wer ens- 
burg Aug 11-13 
Ww yoming, Tunkhannoc k, 
Sept 15-17 
York, York, Oct 48 
York, Hanover, Sept 7-10 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Grangers’ interstate, 
liams Grove, 
Horticultural, Phila, 
Mt Gretna exp,Mt Gretna, 
Aug 16-20 
Patrons of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, Sept 13-18 
Arkansas. 
Southeastern, Monticello, 
Oct 13-16 
Kentucky. 
Anderson, Lawrenceburg, 
Aug [7-20 
Barren, Glasgow, Sept 15-18 
Bullett, Shepherdsville, 
Aug 34.07 
Campbell, Alexandr _ 
y 24- 28 
Daviess, Eilendale, "7 ug 3-7 
Daviess, Owensboro, O 5-10 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, 
Aug 17-20 


Henry, Eminence, Sept 9-ll 


Knox, Barboursville, S13 
Marion, Lebanon, Aug 10-13 
Mason, Germantown, S14 


McCracken, Paducah, § 7-10 
Muhlenberg, Greenville, 
et 12-15 
Oldham, New Lagrange, 
Aug 18-20 
Shelby, Shelbyville, A 24-27 
Warren, Bowling Gre en, 
Sept 9-ll 
Louisiana. 


Ouachita, Calhoun, Sept 8-10 
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The Forcing of Strawberries. 


PROF L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN AGRI EXP STA. 





For forcing strawberries during next winter 
preparations must be made now, and when 
properly handled few greenhouse crops will 
afford more interest and pleasure to the 
amateur, or more profit to the commercial 
grower than the strawberry when grown asa 
winter crop under glass. The requirements 
are a well-lighted house in which a tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees can be maintained during 
February and March, and where the plants 
can be placed near the glass. 

The plants should be obtained from planta- 
tions set early in the spring previous or in 
July or August of the year before, and not al- 
lowed to fruit, by layering the first runners 
that form in 24 or 3-inch pots that have 
been plunged near them. Unless the soil is 
a rich sandy loam, the pots should be filled 
with good compost. In about two weeks the 
pots will be occupied by roots and the plants 
should then be repotted into four-inch pots 
and placed in a cold frame. Here they 
should be kept during the fall, requiring care- 
ful attention in watering and being repotted 
to five-inch and again to six-inch, which 
should be the fruiting size, as soon as the 
smaller sizes have become filled with roots. 
If at any time leaf blight or any other fungous 
disease appears upon them, the plants should 
be sprayed with bordeaux mixture. In order 
to force successfully, the plants must form 
strong crowns and harden them before winter 
come on. 

As freezing weather approaches, the frames 
should be covered with glass to prevent the 
breaking of the pots by frost. Plunging thé 
pots in sand or coal ashes will also be desir- 
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BENCH OF STRAWBERRY 


For Week Ending August 14, 1897 


able on the same account. 
be kept in the frame until abont the first of 
January, after which short rest they can be 
brought into heat. If a succession is desired, 
only a part of the plants should be started at 
first‘ and these should be placed in a room 
where a temperature of 40 to 45 degrees can 
be maintained at night, with thorough ventila- 
tion during the day. All dead and diseased 
leaves should be removed and the plants 
sprayed with a one to 14000 solution (one ounce 
to eight gallons of water) of copper sulphate, 
to destroy all spores of fungi. Other lots 
should be brought in at intervals of two to 
four weeks. In five or six weeks after growth 
starts the plants will blossom and they should 
then be transferred to a warmer room, or the 
temperature must be raised to 65 or 70 degrees 
at night. 

The pollen will be shed most freely in a 
warm, dry room and these conditions must be 
secured in order to have the flowers properly 
fertilized. The pollen will, however, need 
to be transferred by hand from the stamens to 
the pistils, and it can be done best by means 
of a simall camel’s-hair brush, at the same 
time carrying along any surplus pollen that 
may be found, on a small spoon c1 wooden 


The plants should 


paddle. Care must be taken that pollen is 
conveyed to every pistil, or the fruits will 
be irregular in form. The pollinating 


should be repeated every pleasant morning. 
As soon as the fruit has set the application of 
liquid manure should commence and should 
be repeated two or three times a week until 
the fruits begin to color. 

lf more thau eight or ten fruits set upona 
plant, the smaller andimperfect ones should 
be removed. The plants should never be al- 
lowed to suffer for want of water, and oc- 
casionally on warm bright mornings the foli- 








PLANTS FORCED AT THE CORNELL STATION 


No. 7 


is not ad- 
blossom, or 


age should be syringed, but this 
visable when the plants are in 


after the fruit begins to color. In order to 
keep the fruit from the damp soil where it 
will be likely to rot, some support must be 


provided. Mr Hunn of the Cornell experi- 
ment station, who has been quite successful 
in forcing strawberries, is well pleased with 
cork chips, and with fine netting placed 
upon the pots, as seen in our engraving of 
a bunch of strawberry plants. at Cornell ex- 
periment station. In about a month from the 
time the fruit sets, the berries wiil begin to 
ripen, and in ten days to two weeks the 
plants may be thrown out and replaced with 
others, which will need the same care, except” 
that less attention need be paid to poilinat- 
ing the ‘flowers. The red spider and aphis 
inay be troublesome unless proper remedies 
are used. 

The varieties selected will have much to do 
with the results secured. For the best suc- 
cess, it should be an early sort, with rather 
short petioles and small leaves—that is little 
subject to disease. Unless other perfect 
flowering plants are grown to provide pollen 
for them, pistillate sorts should not be select- 
ed, although otherwise many of the imperfect- 
flowered varieties are well adapted for forc- 
ing. The Bederwood, a perfect tlowered 
variety, is one of the best, its principal fault 
being the light color of the fruit. 

In a good market well-grown fruit wall 
bring from two to four dollars per quart in 
February, and not over a dozen plants, 
which in six-inch pots will not occupy more 
than three or fouy square feet, will be requir- 
ed to furnish them, and they will not occupy 
the house more }than ten or twelve weeks. 
There is also a call for the plants while in 
fruit at prices that will be quite remunerative. 
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COST OF GROWING CORN. 


Planting--Article V. 


ANALYZED BY B. W. SNOW. 


The planting of corn on the 2652 acres in- 
cluded in this record crop began the first week 
in April, 1896, and continued until the close 
of May. mark the season for 
planting as an entirely normal one. There is 
wide difference in methods of planting fol- 
lowed in different sections, and our schedules 
develop all practices.from cross laying off and 
hand dropping, to the use of various styles of 
The following statement shows 


These dates 


corn planters. 


the avernge number of acres laid off and 
planted per day by each unit of labor, by 
states. 
Acres Acres 

per day per day 
Kentucky, 6.1 Missouri, 9.2 
Ohio, 4.9 Kansas, 6.3 
Indiana, 6.7 Nebraska, 10.5 
Illinois, 10.0 — 
Iowa, 10.4 Average, 8.5 


Seep Corn used per acre is quite uniform 
in the different ranging from 5.0 qts 
in Kentucky to 4.1 qts in indiana, and aver- 
aging 4.4 qts for the whole area of record 
Usually but very little seed corn is purchased, 
it being the custom to carefully select and 
save frow the preceding cropa sufficient num- 
ber of hngh grade ears to meet the wants of 
the next season. There is always, however, 
enough demand for seed curn to fix a current 
local value for it, distinct from the selling 
price of ordinary grain. This price varies 
according to the general character of the 
quality of the local crop the preceding year. 
The crop of 1895 ripened up thoroughly every- 
where.so that the greater part of the seed corn 
for 1896 was grown on the farm where used, 
and as a consequence the average price fixed 
by our schedules for seed corn is compara- 
tively low. From 60c to $1 per bushel is usu- 
ally what is demanded when seed corn is pur- 
chased, but as the greater part of the growers 
who have co-operated in keeping this record 
raised theirown seed,the average value which 
they fix upon it is 46.7c. This comparatively 
low valuation reduces the cost per acre for 
seed to a merely nominal figure, ranging from 
9.5¢ per acre in Iowa, where extra care is 
taken to secure well matured seed, to 5.0c in 
Nebraska, and averages for the whole breadth 
U.4e. 

The following statement shows 


states, 


the amount 


of seed corn used per acre, the value per 
bushel and the value of seed used per acre, 
by states: 
Amount per acre Value 
Bu Per bu Per acre 
Kentucky, 157 $0.486 $0.076 
Ohio, .143 -449 .064 
Indiana, 127 606 .OT7 
Illinois, 132 499 .066 
Iowa, -148 6359 .095 
Missouri, 14 kh 055 
Kansas, .133 . 387 O51 
Nebraska, -129 .389 -050 
Average, .136 $0.467 $0.064 


Generally the stan‘ was good, probably av- 
eraging a little better than usual, the early 
season of 1896 being exceptionally favorable. 
Only 14.4 % of the area was regarded as pos- 
itively poor, though some replanting was done 
on a much larger part of the breadth. 

REPLANTING was done whenever necessary, 
but as there was no general failure of stand 
anywhere it represented merely the filling in 
here and there of an empty hill. There be- 
ing no way to determine upon just what por- 
tion of the field work in replanting was need- 
ed, it is necessary to charge the work against 
the whole field. On this acount a showing 
of acres replanted per day is of no value. The 
importance of the showing isthe total time 
spent in replanting when compared with the 
total acreage of the crop. The following 
statement shows the total area-of fields in 
which some replanting was needed, the total 


corn acreage in the record, the total time 
spent in the work of replanting, and the av- 


erage number of acres on which a day’s work 
was sufticient to do all the replanting required. 
While the time required to dothe neces- 


sary replanting varied greatly in the different 
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states, only 85? days’ labor was required to 
do all necessary replanting for 2652 acres, so 
that as an average one day’s work would do 
all the replanting required for 31.4 acres, this 
reduces the cost of replanting to a very low 
figure. 

The following general table shows the de- 
tailed facts regarding replanting as developed 
by the schedules, by states: 





7 3 

2 3 

sé 5 

3° x 

a 5 

< 
Kentucky, 140 164 
Ohio, 126 6 
Indiana, 301 6 
Illinois, 487 7 
Iowa, 33 284 34 
Missouri, 131 200 14 
Kansas, 140 351 25 
Nebraska, 166 743 54 

Total, 821 2,632 $33 31.4 





Farmers Getting Out of Debt. 





‘Your editorial in your admirable paper of 
July 31 about debt paying is just what I have 
been intending for some time to write,’’ saysa 
farmer in Pottawatomie county, Kansas—a 
man who has no nonsense about him, but 
who is making his way by hard work and 
good judgment. He has been in debt himself, 
has worked his way out of it without help 
and under the foree of more than ordinary 
discouragement. ‘There is much food for re- 
flection in what he proceeds to write us: 

The farmers are indeed paying their mort- 
gages and their other debts as well. And, as 
you say, it is better to not borrow again un- 
less reasonable interest rates can be had. In 
this way rates can be bronght down to a 
proper tigure. In fact, one-half of the bor- 
rowing that is done is folly. It is often better 
to stay out of debt, although it may seem a 
hardship atthe time. In considering debts 
we are very apt to undervalue the corroding 
power of interest. We regard it as ‘‘a matter 
of course,’’ a necessary evil. A banker in an 
eastern state once said that his bank had held 
the notes of certain good customers for 25 
years, the interest having been kept paid and 
the notes regularly renewed. No man should 
sarry a perpetual debt of this kind. It is not 
necessary; it is merely a habit. A short time 
loan for a specific purpose, if there is reason- 
able prospect of profit,is quite another matter. 
The judicious use of credit should be encour- 
aged. 

Benjamin Franklin said that the use of 
money was worth 6 % in his day, but aftera 
lapse of a hundred years twice 6 % is paid in 


many parts of this country. This, however, 
is the only civilized country where such a 
state of facts exists. The president and the 


secretary of the treasury are very desirous of 
revising our currency laws so that the west- 
ern farmer may find himself upon an equality 
with the eastern merchant when he has ocea- 
sion tu borrow money, and let us hope that 
the silver mine owners in the U S senate will 
be powerless to defeat this great reform. 
Personally each man must consider for him- 
self whether he is not paying interest on a 
larger indebtedness than is necessary and 
whether he has any perpetual paper outstand- 
ing. <A reduction of $100 or $500 in the prin- 
cipal sum of his debt will save from $6 to $60 
per year, which can also be applied on the 


Detailed Facts as to 
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principal. This is a process which becomes 
more satisfactory the farther it is 
Our people are now realizing this. 
Judd Farmer truly says: They 

out of debt and mean to keep out of debt 


Unloading Unthreshed Oats. 


NEW YORK. 


carried 
As Orange 
are 


getting 


W. BENTZIEN, 


I have practiced - taking oats from the gave! 
with barley forks and unloading with tw 
horse furks, one at each side of center of load, 
and connected by a short chain.I have also done 
quite satisfactory work unloading bundles in 
the same way. I prefer a double shear and a 
double harpoon, when using two forks, a1 
hook the pulley to the chair so the load will 
draw up squarely. 


One of the uses made of long rye straw is 


for bedding fancy city horses. It is used in 
bundles and when wet and soiled the hose is 
turned on and the straw washed and dried. 


The same bundles are used again and again, 
until worn out. Some farmers are selling 
their rye unthreshed. The grain adds weight 
and brings about as much when sold for straw 
by the ton as when threshed and sold by the 
bushel. 


———EE 

Low Wheels for Farm Wagons.—Most farm- 
ers think they cannot afford a wide-tired low- 
wheeled wagon in addition to the ordinary 
farm wagon. This difficulty has been over 
come by the Electric Wheel Co of Quincy, III. 
This firm makes low, solid iron wheels 
which can be put on the ordinary wagon. 
In ordering, the dimensions of your axle are 
given and a set of wheels which will fit are 


sent at once. The value of a low wagon can- 
not be fully appreciated until it has been 
tried. Loading and unloading is much 


easier and fields are not injured as when nar- 
row tires are used. The draft is much 
especially about the farm and on the ordinary 
country road. The wheels are made of the 
best wrought iron and are guaranteed not to 
break in the coldest weather or on the rocki- 
est roads. Write to the Gompany, asking for 
their book ‘‘ Preservation 


of Farm f 
which contains much 


less, 


Profits,’’ 
valuable information 
and can be had free by stating that you saw 


their advertisement in this paper. 


For Potato Bugs on Tomatoes.—Arsenate of 
lead is formed by adding 4 ounces of arsenate 
of soda and 11 ounces of acetate of lead to 
sufficient water to dissolve them, one gallon 
being about the proper amount. This should 
be diluted to kill the potato bug on tomatoes 
with from 40 to 50 gallons of water. The 
material contains considerable ar- 
senic than paris green and must therefore b: 
used stronger. It is, however, entirely harm- 
less to plant life and can be safely used on 
tomatoes.—[ Prof John B. Smith, New Jersey. 


less 





Clover Dodder.—W. T. T.: The most effect- 
ive method of getting rid of this pest in clo- 
ver fields is to put the land in cultivated crops 
for a couple of years and practice clean cul- 
ture. Where it occurs in small patches only, 
it can sometimes becut out. By spreading 
straw over the infested part of the field and 
burning when there is a fresh wind, the dod- 
der can be killed out without injury to the 
clover, 

Argentina’s Corn Exports are very irregu- 
lar. During the past six months that country 
shipped to the U- K_ 6,527,000 bu, during the 
first half of ’96 the exports were almost 12,000,- 
000 bu while in ’95 they were only 112,000 bu. 





Corn Replanting.--Article V. 


Ky Ohio Ind Til Iowa Mo Kan Neb Total 

Acres in fields of record, 140 126 301 487 284 200 35 743 «2,632 
Beginning of planting— 

Earliest date reported, Apr3 Apr 20 Apr 29 Apr 24 Apr 15 Apr 23 Apr 7 Apr 30 

Latest date reported, May 6 May 23 May 20 May 20 May 14 May 8 May 8 May 20 
Acres laid off and planted, 140 126 301 487 244 200 25 514 2,037 

Days labor by men, 23 23 44 46 234 174 4 483 229% 

Days labor by boys, ae 33 1 33 —_ St -_ te 14? 
Am/’nt of seedccrnused, bu, 22 18 384 64} 42 30; 463 96 3h8} 
Value of seed corn, $10.70 8.08 23.35 32.05 26.82 10.88 18.11 37.41 167.49 
Character of stand secured, 

Percentage satisfactory, 53.6 87.5 94.4 82.1 78.9 59.5 69.1 94.8 85.6 

Percentage poor, 46.4 12.7 5.6 17.9 21.1 40.5 39.9 5.2 14.4 
Acres in fields in which re- 

Sr was required, 110 75 79 87 33 131 140 166 821 

Jays labor by men, 163 5} 3t st 3h 14 25 3 75 

Days ‘abor by boys, — 14 4 3! — _ — 3? 12? 




















Poultry Hybrids. 
G. P. REYNAUD. 
The subjects of the accompanying illustra- 

tiou were exhibited at the recent New York 


poultry show by T. Farrer Rackham. They 
are commonly termed mules from the tact 
that they will not breed or reproduce. The 


dark bird on the left side is a cross of a 
guinea cock on a buff turkey hen. While the 
turkey size is not attained, the guinea size is 


almost doubled. The guinea plumage is 
clearly marked, though much boltea with 
buff. The bird shows plainly its parentage in 


physical appearances, but in nature and cry it 
is distinctly guinea. The bird is a female 
and during the past year has proved itselfa 
prolific layer, but the eggs would not hatch. 


The light bird on the right side is a cross of 
a guinea cock on a common white hen. In 


this case the size is increased over both par- 
ents to a matked degree, much of the increase 
in size being no doubt due to the intermix- 
ing of totally foreign blood, resulting in in- 
creased vitality. The bird is almost white, 
but here and there shows distinctly guinea 
feathers. In shape and habits it takes after 
the male, though in color it resembles the 
female. This bird has not as yet indicated in 
any manner whatever whether it had male or 


female tendencies. In themselves, these 
freaks have little practical value, being re- 
garded more as curiosities, but a certain 


value which they have in the eyes of experi- 
menters must not be lost sight of, and that is 
the possibilities they awaken in the way of 
crosses for market purpose. Few people care 
specially for guinea fowl meat, though all are 
fond of poultry and turkey. It now remains 
to be seen whether the crosses will produce a 
flavor of meat agreeable to the general taste 
and whether the increased sive obtained and 
early maturing will make it possible to derive 
an additional protit by crossing. 





Best Breed of Chicks fer Profit. 


N. C. GRANT, MASSACHUSETTS. 


In one of your late issues I saw a short par- 
agraph about large eggs from large bens, tak- 
ing the Minorca as a sample. The Minoréa, 
we all know, lays a large egg, but it 1s white, 
perhaps just as good, but it will vot sell in 
my case where a brown egg can be obtained. 
I do not myself think there is a great differ- 
ence in the quality of the egg whether white 
or brown, but customers say there is and 
they are the ones to be satisfied. 

In selecting a breed for an all-purpose fowl 
I liave been unable to find one exceiling he 
Barred Plymouth Rock, one of the vld stand- 
ard breeds. They are good layers of large 
brown eggs. Mine lay exceedingly large 
eggs, as large as the Brahma and continue 
nearly the entire year. The hens weigh from 
six to eight pounds each and the only trouble 
I have is keeping them from getting too fat. 
However, there will be no trouble if fed 
properly and given plenty of exercise. 

I feed iy hens a mash of bran and 
mixed with scraps of vegetables and meat 
every morning, giving it rather dry than too 
wet, for if sloppy it will give them diarrhea. 
At nuon I give a light feed of wheat and oats 
thrown into a litterin the coop which they 
have to scratch for, giving them exercise. 
Around four o’clock I feed cracked corn. 
Never give it whole for it is too fattening and 
tu easy: for them to find. Hens should be kept 
at work most of the time and then they will 
be healthy, the eggs will be more fertile and 
the chicks stronger. 

The first eggs laid by a pullet will natural- 
ly be small. but will increase as she grows 
old. My Brahma pullets lay the largest eggs 
I ever saw, but as a rule they are small. 
There are a great many breeds of poultry and 
some good crosses, but I shall stick to the 
Plymouth Rock. 


meal 





Will Bees Destroy Grapes ? 


PROF J. TROOP, INDIANA. 





There is a great difference of opinion among 
well informed fruit growers as to whether 
the honey bee actually destroys ripe grapes 
without any assistance. In order to secure 
reliable data on this question, some careful 


POULTRY 


AND BEES 








observations were made during the past sea- 
son. A Worden grapevine was selected, and 
when the fruit was ripe all defective ber- 
ries and surplus leaves were removed, so as to 
allow the bees free movement and give them 
every facility for work. A colony of Italian 
bees wus then placed close to the vine, and 
both vine and hive enclosed with mosquito 
netting, giving the bees about 300 cubic feet of 
spacein which to work. At first they did not 
take kindly to the confinement, but after the 
first few days did not seem to mindit. They 
were kept confined with the grapes just three 
weeks, and during this time they were not 
allowed to get any other food except what 
they already had in the hive. At the end of 
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declare that poultry keeping for profit is a 
snare and a delusion. There is no use in 
people trying to raise poultry when they are 
too lazy or too indifferent to give it half the 
care it needs, when they will allow the hen 
house to become filthy and the hens lousy, 
will not feed regularly, and provide a 
variety of food--in short, will not give their 
biddies the same care they know is absolute- 





ly necessary for other farm animals. A 
pound of poultry can be produced for less 
than & pound of beef, pork or mutton, and 


there is no time during the year thata pound of 
live poultry will not bring twice as muci as 
live beef, pork or mutton. So long as the 
United States annually imports thousands of 





GUINEA x TURKEY--GUINEA x FOWL 


the three weeks they were removed and the 
grapes carefully examined, but it could not 
be discovered that a single grape had been 
injured. The natural inference is, that if 
the bees could not be induced to eat the 
grapes when kept in close confinement with 
them, they are not liable to do them much in- 
jury when at liberty to seek the food they 
like best. 

It is well known that certain wasps will cut 


the skin of grapes, and I have always held to - 


the opinion that the wasp was the culprit 
which opens the door for the bees to enter. 
This opinion has been confirmed the past 
season, when two species of the genus Polistes, 
or social wasps, were seen to light on the 
grapes and with their sharp jaws tear open 
the skin and suck the juice. After which the 
honey bees would usually finish the work. 
In fact, it would be a very stupid bee that 
would not avail itself of such an opportunity. 
- iin 


Success or Failure with Poultry. 
ALMA COLE PICKERING, WISCONSIN. 





M. C. Deanina recent article asks for the 
‘‘other side’’ of the hen business, deprecat- 
ing the prevalence of poultry writers portray- 
ing the protitable side only, often misleading 
amateurs, who embark, only to be ship-wreck- 
ed. Perhaps we poultry enthusiasts are 
prone to tell the bright side of poultry keep- 
ing, but how often do our articles contain 
helpful suggestions, fruits of our experience, 
advising careful attention to details. cleanli- 
ness of poultry quarters, food and water, of 
the work necessary to insure comfort for our 
feathered friends, and a never ceasing vigi- 
lance. 

No fnan attains eminence in any line while 
an amateur. If a man thinks all he has to do 
is to buy 500 hens and ‘‘gather the eggs,’’ he 
will soon have no eggs to gather, and will 





dollars’ worth of eggs, hens will pay if cared 
for on business principles. But poultry rais- 
ing without attention will never be any more 
profitable than any other branch of business 
conducted on the same careless plan. If you 
are determined to win, you will look on the 
bright side, and a rich barvest will be yours. 


OO 


Improper Food.-—A. E. M.: If little chickens 
get soured feed and stale water, the mixture 
will run from the mouth when they are han- 
dled and the crop will be soft and watery. 
See that they get perfectly fresh food and 
pure, cool water. 

Hens with Swollen Heads.—J. K. H.: 
Where fowls have swellings on heads and feet 
bathe the affected parts with Arabian balsam 
and into every two quarts of drinking water 
put one teaspoonful of the following mixture: 
One ounce each of oil sassafas, Jamaica gin- 
ger, tincture of iron, and alcokol. 





An Hundred Eggs Annually.—My income last 
year from 36 fowls was $78.24, expenses $26.- 
22; number of eggs laid 3,666; number of 
chickens hatched (without incubator) 226. I 
now have 40 hens. During Jan, they laid 282 
eggs, Feb 557 and first half of March 377. My 
fowls are crosses of Plymouth Rocks, Light 
Brahmas and Brown Leghorns. This coming 
summer I will use sume full-blooded Piym- 
outh Rocks, as I consider them the best 
all-round fowl. My expenses at present 
average 30c per week.—[E. E. <A., Cayuga 
Co, HX. eile 

Imports of Goldinto the US during the past 
12 months were more than double the ex- 
ports, being respectively $81,500,000 -and 
40,000,000. We have therefore received more 
gold than was shipped out of the country to 
the sum of 41 millions. This in sharp con- 
trast with ’96 when the figures showed a net 
loss of 80,500,000. 
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Selling Milk at Fancy Prices. 





Dairyman who seek high-class custumers 
will in very many instances find it highly ad- 
vantageous to bottle the milk. ‘The removal 
of can covers in the dust and dirty street al- 
ways results in considerable contamination. 
No matter how careful the driver may be, the 
product deteriorates rapidly unless put into 
sealed packages and these delivered unopened 
to customers. Whiie the practice is by no 
means universal, it is growing rapidly and 
the trade, particularly in the eastern states, 
is demanding it. The expense of bottling, de- 
livering and breakage is somewhat in excess 
of the can system, but compensation comes in 
an increased demand for the milk and satis- 
fied customers. Where the milk is pasteurized 
and botled, an increase of one to two cents 
per quart can sometimes be obtained. 

The milk is put into the bottle as soon after 
drawing as it can be strained and cogled. As 
it comes from the cow, it contains dissolved 
gases and animal odors. To remove these it 
is passed through some form of aerator, which 
exposes the milk to the air during the pro- 
cess of cocling. This is much more effective 
than placing in cold water and there is no 
tendency on part of the cream to rise before 
the milk gets into the bottles. Pasteuriz- 
ing is now practiced in all _ first-class 
dairies. Heat the milk to 140 degrees F, hold 
milk for 30 minutes, and then cool quickly to 50 
degrees or below. The temperature can be 
raised to 165 degrees and held for 10 minutes 
and no boiled taste will be noticed provided 
the cooling is rapid. This latter temperature 
will kill all the ordinary ferments and wost 
of the germs of disease, including those of tu- 
berculosis. 


In a dairy with a large trade, the filling 
of the bottles is no small task. The 
milk is put into quart and pint bot- 
tles and the cream into one-half pint. 


The bottles are arranged eightin arow on a 
long table. The bottle filler, which is a large 
box on rollers fitting a track on the table, has 
eight valves with as many tubes. These are 
opened by one lever and eight bottles are 
filled atatime. The bottles are then sealed 
and are ready forthe wagon. At the end of 
the bottle-table is an oven in which cans, 
bottles, filler and all utensils are sterilized at 
regular intervals by treating to live steam. 
Every bottle is thoroughly cleaned before fill- 
ing by means of a revolving brush. 

Milk treated in this way will keep from 40 
to 50 hours longer than untreated and 1s per- 
fectly healthful. For restaurants and private 
customers in large cities, the bottle trade has 
grown enormously within the past few years, 
and for the dairyman who is willing to give 
it the proper attention, itis highly satisfactory. 


douencseigaiiitinmnscens 

Advantages of Spayed Cows.—The operation 
is not a severe one if the opening is made 
through the walls of the vagina and not from 
the outside as in spaying sows. Let the cow 
raise seven or eight 


calves, then perform the 












LIVE STOCK 





If she is perfectly heaithy about 
four weeks after having the last calf is the 
best time. If she does well she wiil increase 
in tow of milk often one-third, and there will 
be no drying up for 24 to 36 months. Less 
feed will be required and the milk will be 
richer in phosphates and butter fat. The cow 
lays on flesh and by the time she ceases to 
give milk is ready for the butcher. Any com- 
petent veterinarian can do the spaying and 
the expense should not be great. In Europe, 
where the practice is quite common, the loss 
from the operation is less than one-half of 1 
per cent.—(G. L. Vinal. 
— 


The Pig for Bacon and Family Pork. 


A. A. SOUTHWICK. 


operation. 





After an acquaintance with the characteris- 
tics of most of the prominent breeds actual 
experiment proves to me that a cross between 
the Chester White boar and Medium York- 
shire sow will produce animals of the high- 
est quality and most desirable type in the 
majority of cases. Pigs of this cross, if from 
good animals individually, are wonderfully 
symmetrical and blocky, with broad backs 
and springing ribs, a property which indicates 
at once a good feeding quality. Nearly every 
pig will retain the lopped ear of the sire and 
if anything the fineness of bone is equal to 
that property which is so characteristic of the 
dam. This styie of pig suggests when ready 
for market, the choicest quality family pork. 

I anticipated in this cross not only a mark- 
ed improvement in the most valuable meat 
portions of the animal but also a notable in- 
crease in weight, which is in itself a vaiuable 
desideratum, especially if the gain can be got- 
ten without an extra outlay for feed. On Dec 
2 I dressed seven pure bred medium York- 
shire pigs some nine months old, and seven 
of the cross breeds of the same age, the prod- 


uce of an Ohio Improved Chester boar and 
good thrifty medium Yorkshire sows. The 
feed and care in every particular had been 


alike ia both cases. The seven Yorkshires 
weighed 2187 ibs and the cross breeds 2472. 
The average length of these latter is from 12 
to 18 inches more than the pyre bloods. The 
average thickness cf the back pork is from 
14 to two inches more in the pure bloods than 
in the cross breeds, but the hams and belly 
pieces for bacon are much more profuse in 
lean meat in the latter with a less thickness 
of fat for a covering. One of the Yorkshires 
weighing 282 had an average of five inches 
of solid pork the whole length of the back. 
As an illustration of the quickness of growth 
of these cross breeds, a pair of pigs at Christ- 
mas were of the most desirable size for 1oast- 
ers and these dressed the latter part of the fol- 
lowing March 175 lbs each. They were fed 
upon the ordinary cooked swill in general use 
here. 

In watching the growth and development 
of these animals I[ conclude that with six 
weeks feeding in either case on a mixture of 
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PASTEURIZING MILK AND FILLING THE BOTTLES 


AND DAIRY 








corn and oats ground, with say a quart of 
whole corn a day to each pig, that the same 
or perhaps greater weight, especially in the 
ease of the cross breeds, might have been got- 
ten at six months old or thereabouts. These 
two lots were not fed corn meal or corn I 
think the Chester Cross with a little extra 
feeding will easily make a hundred pounds to 
the pig more at the same age than the pnre 
breeds and have a very much greater pr r ors 
tion of Jean weat in the most valuable parts, 
- a - 

Unjust to the Holstein—The milk conden- 

sary at Johnson, Orange Co, N Y, has notitie 


its patrons that it will accept no more milk 
from Holstein cows, for the reason that such 
milk does not come up to the legal standard 
of 12% milk solids. This is taking advan- 
tage of a wet season to unjustly discriminate 
against this admirable breed. Every intelli- 


gent dairyman knows that when grass is very 
flush, and especially during a prolonged wet 
spell, the percentage of solids in milk goes 
down. So true is this that the Massachusetts 
standard of 13% solids does uot apply to the 
summer months when feed is flush, the legal 
standard then being 12%. It is trne also that 
individual cows may at times give milk 
taining less than 12 or 13 % solids, but if the 
milk of the whole herd is mixed properly, as 
should be the case, it is rare that a fair sam- 
ple of such mixed milk falls below standard. 
Very much depends upon the character of the 
sample and the way that it is taken. It is 
possible to take a sample that will show less 
than 12% solids, whereas another sample 
carefully taken from the same milk may show 
13% or more. Very often injustice is done pro- 
ducers by improper sampling. The Holstein- 
Friesian breed has little to fear from such 
unjust discriminations. 


con- 


Fancy Prices for Pedigree Shorthorns are 
being realized at some of the public sales in 
Great Britain this summer. Nearly all of 
these events have been largely attended and 
in many of them there has been something 
like keen competition. Mrs Holford’s herd of 
38 cows averaged 5$200 apiece and the bulls 
$220 apiece. The top price paid for a cow 
was $2500 and the biggest sum paid for a bull 
was $2600. The well known herd formed by 
G. F. King was sold at an average of $150 per 
head for the cows and heifers. The export 
trade in pedigree stock from England to South 
America continues good and there is a hope- 
ful feeling among English breeders, in mark- 
ed contrast to the depression of the last few 
years. 






A Good Buyer of Horse Flesh—During the 
past six months the U K imported from the 
U S 18,285 horses, out of a total of §27,539 from 
all countries. Purchases in this country the 
first half of ’96 were 12,326 head, and in ‘95 
only 7,111, truly a gratifying increase. The 
average import value of the 18,000 horses 
bought in this country, according to \a recent 
English bluebook, was $140. 




















LARGE AND SMALL 





WASHING AND STERILIZING MILK 


Shortage in Western Apple Crop. 


OUR STATISTICIAN’S REPORT TO NATIONAL APPLE 
SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The apple crop is much differently dis- 
tributed this year than was the case last 
season. In 1896 the best crop was in the or- 


chards of the northern part of the belt, giving 
aheavy crop in the districts that produce the 
commercial supply. This year the best prom- 
ise is generally in the southern part of the 
belt, a district in which the greater part of 
the product is not commercially handled. 

In Ohio the prospect forthe state as a whole 
is very poor, less than one-half of last year’s 
production. In some of the river counties 
there is a medium yield, as in Athens and 
Washington, but in the northern counties 
where the larger orchard area is located the 
promise ranges from a practical failure to less 
than half a crop. 

In Michigan the crop, following the enor- 
mous production of last year, is very poor, 
with a prospective yield not much exceeding 
one-third that of last year. The best promise 
is in Lenawee, St Joseph, Allegan, Kent, Van 
Buren, Monroe and Clinton counties. 

The Indiana crop promises just about as well 
as last year, but 1t is unevenly distributed. 
As a rule the best promise is in the counties of 
smaller production, while the prospect is rath- 
er poor in the better counties. The best out- 
look is in the southern half of the state and 
the most promising counties are Clinton, Del- 
aware, Fountain, Johnson, Lake, Scott, Van- 
derburg, Clay, Jefferson, Randolph and Mad- 
ison. In the important counties like Elkhart 
and Harrison the prospect is decidedly below 
the average. 

The I)linois crop is larger than that of last 
vear and may be counted as very little less 
than a full crop. Of course it is not uniform 
over the state, but the best promise is in the 
counties having the largest orchard area. In 
the important river counties in the western 
part of the state the crop is very large, and 
the same is true of the southern counties, 
while the central counties have a promise al- 
most equally good. Among the counties of 
large importance the best crops are in Adams, 
Haneock and Brownin the west, Jefferson, 
Madison, Union and Wayne in the south, and 
Champaign, McLean, Decatur and Christian 
in the center. 

The Iowa crop is hardly as good as last year, 
but is still above the average and makes a 
satisfactory showing. In the Mississippi riv- 
er counties the crop is little short of perfect 
and the orchards of the Missouri valley are 
nearly as good, though there are in this dis- 
trict local exceptions. In the northern coun- 
ties, where however the area in orchards is 
small, the crop is good. The counties in the 
southeast part of the state are nearly all 
good while of the important counties in. the 
southwest Guthrie, Cass and Montgomery 





BOTTLES 


have good crops, but in Mills and Pottawat- 
tamie the showing is less satisfactory. 

The Missouri crop is very large, much bet- 
ter than last year. There are of course some 
exceptions but as a rule most of the impor- 
tant districts have a good promise. The Kan- 
sas crop is better than last year, but is far 
from uniform. The hot weather and drouth 
damaged the crop in some sections and the 
cankerworm did serious injury. 

THE CROP AS A WHOLE 

in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas is de- 
cidedly larger than that of last year, while 
that of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana is small- 
er. As a whole, the west will probably 
produce as many apples as in 1896, but as 
they will come largely from districts that do 
not count in the commercial supply the ap- 
ples for barreling will be short of last year. 

County correspondents,on Aug 1, reported the 
average condition of the apple crop by counties 
and these returns hiave been consolidated into 
the state returns that are presented below. It 
should be understood that in this system of 
reporting 100 represents practically a perfect 
crop, that is, a full yield of all orchards. Asa 
matter of fact, about 75 will represent approxi- 
mately an average crop. For purpose of com- 
parison, the August returns for 1896 are also 
given :— 


1897. 1896. 
Ohio, 40 80 
Michigan, 45 100 
Indiana, 60 05 
Illinois, 85 72 
Wisconsin, 55 90 
Iowa, 85 90 
Missouri, 88 65 
Kansas, Th 75 
Nebraska, 88 75 

ee ae 


A Noted Fence.—Woven wire fences are 
acknowledged to be the cheapest, most endur- 
ing and require less space than other kinds. 
Of this class that made by the Keystone Wov- 
en Wire Fence Co, of Peoria, Ill, stands in 
the front rank and after years of testing is 
now a prime favorite. It is easily put up, 
does not sag and require readjustment,and will 
turn any kind of stock, from the smallest pig 
to the most vicious bul]. Different styles are 
manufactured, suitable for lawns, farm homes, 
cemetery or pastures. Write the company for 
free, illustrated catalog. 





The New Duty on Cattle, much higher than 
the old,will shut out Jarge numbers of Mexi- 
cans. These have been imported as _ stockers 
and feeders,many to Texas,others being taken 
to southern Kansas and adjoining territory. 
Farmers are not united in indorsing the mer- 
its of the new rates. These follow: Cattle 
less than one year old $2 per head; others 
valued at 14 per head 3.50; 14 to 25 per head 
25% ad valorem; valued at more than 25 per 
head 30% ad valorem. The old rate was 20% 
ad valorem all ages and values. 
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RISING SUN Swe Pus 
Does not stain ce. . 

or injure the hands 
Does not burn red 
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Morse Bros. Props 
CANTON, MASS. USA. 


SUN PASTE 2305: 
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Calvanized Steel - 4 


PUMPING 
8 POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 


ICIDER 


MACHINERY 
FR POWER SCREW 


illustrated Cata- 
logue—FREE. 
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AREY’'S 
MAGNESIA EM NT N 
FLEXIBLE 
Especially suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 
vensninns ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
: ; saw and hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free soooreave catalogue samples & prices. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 
- Lockland, Ohio, 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for circular. Low prices for carload lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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25 Wayne Avenue, -« 
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A year ago Europe wanted our gold; to-day 
they want our wheat and we are keeping the 
gold in this country. 

ee 

Big news in American Agriculturist’s crop 
reports this week. Five hundred million bush- 
els less corn this year than last must help 
prices! 





I 
Brilliant prospect fur tobacco prices! As 
usual American Agriculturist is the first and 


only journal to reveal the situation. And 
hop prospects are also improving. 
-_ 
The excellent condition of the new wheat 


now leaving the threshing machines gives it 
increased favor with foreign buyers. <A poor 
average quality, with a given crop affording 
only a moderate to small percentage of choice 


grain, is not beneficial to prices,even to the 
last named. Quality counts. 
rrr 

The fruit growers of southern California 


held a grand jubilee Aug 3 in commemoration 
of the passage of the tariff act, which has 
taken their products into such kindly consid- 
eration. There is almost a boom now among 
farmers and horticulturists all over the 
Pacific coast, with good prices, great activity 
and jubilant feeling among the people of all 


classes. 
I 


Dollar potatoes, dollar wheat, fifty-cent 
corn? That’s the question of the hour. Pota- 
toes will certainly be largely reduced in yield 
over much of the country, and if blight 
strikes them the yield may be the shortest in 
years. The frightful heat and drouth in parts 
of the corn belt during the past two weeks 
damaged that crop also. A reasonable short- 
age and higher prices pays the producer better 
than big crops at low value. 





Keturning prosperity, the country over, 
after three years and more of depression, 
seems to be manifesting itself first of all in 
the agricultural states. This affords something 
of a surprise to the politicians, economists and 
publicists. They have been predicting it 
would appear first in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, upon the settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion and a resumption of industrial activities. 
But foreign countries Want our’ splendid 
faim crops, weats and dairy products at 
prices wore remunerative to farmers, and an 
era of prosperity will be none tbe less wel- 
come everywhere because it is apparently 


EDITORIAL 


beginning its growth in our central and west- 
ern states. Im no way can the business health 
of the entire country be better couserved than 
through the prosperity of the farmers. 
agi SEED 

The fair season opens week after next with 
the great New York state fair at Syracuse, 
Aug 23-28; followed by the Ohio state fair at 
Columbus, Aug 30-Sept 3; Pennsylvania at 
Johnstown, Sept 6-10; West Virginia at 
Wheeling, Sept 6-10; Delaware at Dover, Sept 
13-18. The long list of county and local fairs 
throughout our middle states also begins this 
month, the dates for which will be found in 
our fair list. Among the earliest and most 
important of these is the Mt Gretna (Pa) Aug 
15-20, and the grangers’ interstate fair at 
Williams Grove, Pa, Aug 23-28. In spite of 
the wet weather during July, the present 
promise is fora wonderful display of farm 
and household produce, stock, machinery, 
implements, ete, at each and all of these fairs. 

<carcunaipiaiiiitimersamaien 

The national law governing the manu- 
facture and sale of filled cheese has now been 
in operation nearly a year, and it is possible 
to know something of its practical workings. 
While perhaps no more perfect than a good 
many other like instruments, ten months’ ex- 
perience has shown that the law has many 
meritorious points, and there is every reason 
to believe its proper enforcement will result 
in permanent benefit to the dairy industry. 
This is already reflected in the apparent ad- 
vance toward higher ground in our exports. 
Not that the increase must be wholly attribut- 
ed to the effect of the law, but it is unques- 
tionably doing much to restore confidence in 
the integrity of the American product. The 
past year we have sent abroad 50 million 
pounds cheese against scant 37 millions the 


previous year. 
IO 


The marvelous diplomacy of Russia where- 
by that nation has usurped first place in the 
Orient, practically reducing China to vassal- 
age, has had back of it more than politics and 
national expansion. The trans-Siberian rail- 
road is opening up a region, parts of which at 
least will afford support for millions of pecple, 
besides exporting vast quantities of produce. 
While, therefore, the increasing consumption 
of American wheat in eastern Asia is having 
a helpful effect on the world’s market, it may 
not be many years before the needs of China 
and Japan for this and other cereals will be 
supphed from southern or southwestern Si- 
beria, via the new railway. The industrial 
awakening ot Russia is quite as remarkable 
as her success in diplomacy. Russia’s wheat 
to-day is the key to the value of this crop. 
Russian competition thus affects every farm- 
house in America. Any development that 
means a possible increase in this competition 
is of special interest in every. nook and cor- 
ner of the western hemisphere. With the 
completion of the Siberian railway by the 
close of this century it will be possible to go 
around the world in something like 30 days, 
which powerfully emphasizes the fact that 
modern civilization is practically annihilat- 
ing distance. 





The farmers of California, in common with 
those of the whole Pacific coast, are already 
feeling the beneficial effects of the wonderful 
gold discovery on the Klondyke. While these 
have had little effect upon the demand for 
farm products yet, the rush of men into that 
barren country gives the assurance of a heavy 
demand for all the surplus farm products of 
the coast, and the result is already showing 
itself in a better feeling among the farmers, 
who realize that they have tided over the 
worst and are now on the way to prosperity 
again. There is little question but that this 
new discovery is the most wonderful ever 
made. Gold is reported not by the ounce or 
the pound but by the ton, one steamer having 
brought a ton and a half on her last trip. The 
Pacific states will of necessity be the base of 
supplies for this country, and with this year’s 
good crops and a good market assured, it is 
not to be wondered at that there is a much 
betier feeling among all peuple on the Pacitic 
coast. Another strong factor is that the coast’s 
surplus wheat will this year go mostly to 
China, Japan, India and Australia, instead 
of competing in the English and European 





markets with grain from the central and mid. 
dle states. This means better times for 
tarmers all over the United States by reducine 
competition of western produce in our other 
markets. In these days, what helps agricul- 
ture in one part of the United States inij- 
rectly benefits every farmer in the land. The 
good times on the Pacific coast have already 
reached the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, 
and seem to be marching steadily eastward, 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Double Protection. 





The new tariff reduces the domestic refiners’ 
protection one-half on refined sugar from 
non-bounty paying countries. The cut on re- 
fined sugar from the bounty paying countries 
is 28 to 41 %. This is the conclusion of the 
Sugar Trade Journal, organ of the trust. If 
is true, a heavy decline in value of trust 
shares must follow the using up of its vast im- 
ports of sugar before the new tariff went into 
effect. The trust organ figures the average 
duty on raw sugar of the standard grade at 
893c per 100 lbs under the Wilson tariff, against 
$1.81 per ewt on the same grade under tie 
new (Dingley) tariff. 

However much experts disagree as to exact 
details, American Agricuiturist realizes that 
the new tariff gives twice as much protection 
to domestic producers of raw sugar as did tlie 
Wilson bill, while the refiners’ protection is 
somewhat reduced. Free sugar from Hawaii 
continues, as for more than 20 years. In 
other words, planters on those islands get 
an indirect bounty from the United States of 
$1.81 per cwt now, compared to 894c under the 


Wilson bill. The McKinley bill gave 2e 
bounty to American producers, but by ad- 
mitting all foreign sugar free took away 


Hawaii’s advantage. 
So 
Notes of Progress. 

The sugar season is on in earnest in Cali- 
fornia and beet growers are busy harvesting 
their crop, which 1s turning out very well. 
In the country tributary to the Chino factory 
the sugar tests this year are very high, many 
of them reaching a percentage of 20 saccha- 
rine. The company’s schedule allows $3.25 
per ton for beets of 12 saccharine, with 25¢ 
per ton for each percentage of saccharine ex- 
ceeding 12, which would make beets of 20 % 
saccharine worth $5.25 perton. It will re- 
quire 120 feet cars in constant operation be- 
tween Anaheim and Chino to move the beets 
required at the factory. This would be eight 
trains of 15 cars each steadily at work. 

The Alamitos factory, Los Angeles county, 
has started work with 3,500 acres of beets 
under contract for delivery. Some of the 
land here is yielding very heavy returns, as 
much as 18 tons per acre, while the polari- 
scope test gives a high average percentage of 
saccharine. About $280,000 will be paid to 
the beet growers for their crop this season 
by this one factory. 

‘“‘This is certainly an off year for sugar 
beets,’’ remarked Manager Cutler on his re- 
cent return from California. While away he 
has visited all the beet districts in that state 
and what he saw prompted the above remark. 
The season has been -exceptionally hot and 
dry, no rain having fallen since February,and 
the beet crop has sutfered in consequence. 
The beet crop at Alameda is not up to the 
average, neither is it at Watsonville, but 
they seem to have succeeded a little better 
at Chino. The same causes have worked 
against the crop there that we have to contend 
with here. Our farmers have no reason for 
complaint, for the results here so far show 
they are doing as well as any in the country. 
{[Banner, Lehi, Utah, July 25. 

A beet sugar factory is going to be located 
in the Mohawk valley if the farmers and busi- 
ness men about Schenectady can do it. Now 
that the tariff question is adjusted so satisfac- 
torily to the interest of domestic sugar pro- 
ducers, the scheme for locating a factory in 
this valley is being pushed more diligently 
than ever. Dr M. G. Phank of Schenectady, 
and fariners and business men generally, are 
deeply interested in promoting the enterprise. 
A meeting to discuss the matter will soon be 
held. Several farmers are growing sugar 
beets this year in the Mohawk valley and 
with good prospects of success, except where 
plants have been nearly drowned out. 

The sugar trust last‘ week advanced its 
price on refined grades from 1-16 to 4c over the 
list previousiy holding. Quotations are now 
on the basis of 5c per lb for granulated at the 
refiners, the upturn temporarily checking the 
demand. The higher price is attributed to 
the action of congress.is placing a higher rate 
of duty on foreign raw sugars. 





The Outlook for Prices. 


A reduced acreage, an average yield of 
choice quality, and a shortage in the stocks of 
old leaf are sufficient grounds for advancing 
prices for the new crop of bright tobaccos, 
heavy shipping leaf and manufacturing tobac- 
cos. Will there be a famine of choice wrap- 
pers and fillers for cigars before the 1898 or 
next crop is ready for the manufacturer? This 
is the question that many manufacturers and 
dealers are asking. And well they may. For 
in spite of heavy imports in anticipation of 
higher duties, the net imports of wrappers 
during the three years ended June 30, ’97, were 
but slightly more than during the three years 
92-4. From 1885 to ’96 inclusive gross im- 
ports of Sumatran leaf averaged 4,775,000 lbs 
yearly, while with all their efforts importers 
could get in only 6,130,000 Ibs during the year 
ended June 30, ’97, whereas in the year prior 
to the McKinley bill over 9,000,000 lbs were 
imported. During the past three years over 
+,000,000 lbs of Sumatran leaf have been re- 
exported from the U § because unfit for the 
American market, while prior to 1892 such re- 
exports were comparatively unknown. During 
July only about 225,000 lbs of wrappers were 
imported, halfas much as in July ’96 and 
one-fourth the imports of July ’95. 

Import valnes on wrappers were $1 p lb last 
month against 70c in July ’96. Here 1s an ad- 
vance of 40 % in price, to which add 25 % in- 
crease in duty, and higher prices for domestic 
leaf are certainly warranted. The more so, 
since the supply of choice grades in the ’94-5 
domestic crops was limited, and not over 
large in the ‘96 domestic, while net imports 
for past three years show no gain. 

The situation is still stronger as regards ci- 
gar fillers and seconds. Imports of such leaf 
were only one-fourth as large in past fiscal 
year as in 1896 and with no more tobacco 
from Cuba, only Mexico, Borneo, etc, can 
furnish this leaf. Even with big imports 
of this ‘‘other leaf’’ in 95-6 in anticipation of 
Cuban shortage, net importations for past 
three years are no larger than in previous 
three years. During July ’97 only about 75,- 
000 lbs of ‘‘ other leaf’’ not wrappers were im- 
ported. 

NET IMPORTS CIGAR TOBACCOS. 
[In millions of pounds.] j 


—Cigar wrappers-—— -——-Other Leaf——, 
Im- Re-ex- Net Im- Re-ex- Net 

ports ports imports ports ports imports 

1897, 6.1 1.0 5.1 7.7 0.7 6.9 
1896, 5.2 2.0 3.2 27.7 1.7 26.0 
1895, 5.7 1.2 4.5 21.0 0.7 20.3 
Aver, 5.7 1.3 4.3 18.8 1.0 17.7 
1894 4.4 0.7 3.7 15.2 1.2 14.0 
1893 5.9 0.5 5.4 22.2 0.7 21.5 
1892 ee 0.3 2.8 18.9 0.9 18.0 
Aver, 4.3 0.5 4.0 18.7 0.9 17.8 

ec 


An Easily Made Tobacco Horse. 


For the construction of a home-made tobac- 
co horse, as illustrated herewith, for the 
nr sides, a, take two 
RK . 2% pieces 1 by 3 in and 
aS WA 3{t10 in long. The 

: 4 : two cross pieces b, are 
1 by 3in and 4 ft 10 
in long, nailed se- 
curely to sides a with 
eight penny nails. 
For cross piece ec, 
y take one piece 1 by 2 
in and 4ft4 in long 
calies and nail to sides a. 
The feet, e e, are 1 by 3 in and 12 in long and 
nailed to sides a, as a foot rest. Stick d is 
to hang tobacco on. Have a man on each 
side of the house. Each hand takes two rows. 
After one strip is filled, one removes it and 
the other man moves the house and drops 
sticks, before beginning to cut, at every three 
hills in each third row if 12 plants are to be 
put on the stick. Put two rows together and 
if in danger of sunburn, put 8 to 12 sticks in 
a heap and only the top stick wiil be in dan- 
ger of sunburn. In hauling, have three 
hands, one on the wagon and one on each 
side to pass tobacco from the heap to the 
wagon. Regulate the tobacco on the stick 
when cut and after it wilts there will be no 
more to do.—[T. A. Harpending, Livingston 
Co, Ky. 
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sright Leaf Tobacco. 


The internal revenue tax on cigarettes is 
now $1 perm against50c formerly, and the 
trust has advanced prices accordingly. The 
retail price will be 6c per 10 cigarettes, un- 
less dealers are satisfied with a profit of 90c 
per m instead of $1.12 as heretofore. We 
doubt if the tax decreases cousumption, even 
though (aceording to the advanced prices of 
the trust) the consumer pays all the tax. 
Hence there is no sense in dealers making 
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DECORATED WAGON FOR FAIR EXHIBIT 


the tax an excuse for payrng lower prices to 
growers for leaf. 





HopPpxkINsvVILLE—The tobacco crop in this 
esction is irregular in size. Some is topped 
and some barely out of the clods. A bad 
stand is the complaint of nearly every grow- 
er. The dry weather which prevailed while 
tobacco was small caused a great deal of it 
to run upspindling and bloom out low. The 
staiks are small which means small plants. 
Receipts during July at this point were 2820 
hhds, compared with 3085 during the same 
month a year ago. Sales for the month 2175 
hhds, against 3686 last year. 

New EneGianp—In the Connecticut and 
Housatonic valleys, the crop continues quite 
uneven in spite of more favorable weather. 
There are many most admirable crops and 
others cf very inferior quality. Dealers are 
already inspecting the crops very closely, and 
a few contracts have already been closed for 
choice crops to be delivered in prime condi- 
tion after curing at 23@264c. This is double 
the price of last year or year before and some- 
thing like the prices of the banner year 1892, 
when the New England crop sold for an aver- 
age of 26c P tb, some fine marks going as 
high as 33c P tb. 





A Decorated Exhibit at a State Fair. 





A new feature that has proven very popular 
at large fairs in the east of late years is the 
collective exhibits of granges, county socie- 
ties, etc. Liberal prizes are offered, not only 
for the largest but for the most artistically ar- 
ranged exhibit of this kind, including origi- 
nality of design. One of the cleverest entries 
ever made in this class was the decorated 
wagon shown in our frontispiece, which took 


first prize at the Maine state fair last year. 
It consists of a yacht made almost entirely 
of farm products and built on a platform 
drawn by six horses. The wheel spokes were 
covered with oat and Hungarian heads; a 
large wreath of tiowers encircled the hub, the 
end of which was covered by a large sun- 
flower. The underbody of the wagonwas hidden 
by asparagus tops. <A heavy fringe of heads 
of oats and barley covered the sides of the 
float and two strings of crab appies served for 
a heading. The float around the boat was 
covered with all kinds of farm produce. A 
thick coating of cedar covered the body of 
the boat, while the stripe at the top was a 
wreath of everlasting flowers, with a row of 
ears of corn on each side. Fora figure head 
a large: bunch of gladiola blossoms was 
used. The ropes in the rigging were strung 
with crab apples. A large P of H in the center 
of the large sail was of oak leaves and clema- 
tis, a wreath of flowers was wound from end 
to end.of the bowsprit and a large anchor of 
asters hung at the side of the boat. The deck 
was covered with fruit and the name, Har- 
vest, in white tlower letters, showed very well 
on the cedar. From the top mast floated a 
tlag with ‘‘ Auburn Grange”’ in letters plainly 
Visible from the grand stand; it was of corn 
color, with blue letters, the grange colors. A 
crew consisting of tive young men and five 
young women dressed in white sailor cos- 
tumes mauned the boat, and the captain in 
similar uniform drove the team, sitting on a 
seat that resembled a large sheaf of millet. 





Obstructing Sidewalks.—The permanent and 
exclusive appropriation of a portion of a side- 
walk next to a building for a fruit stand con- 
stitutes an indictable, that is, criminal, nui- 
sance. 
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J Wanted, a Plan for Grading Hay. 


Hay dealers everywhere—both the sellers 
and buyers—are fully cognizant of the difii- 
culty frequently engendered over the matter 
of grading of bay. Hay that the country deal- 
er may consider either good, choice or prime, 
will be given a grade lower by the city deal- 
er, and it cannot but be admitted that this 
difference, small though it may at times ap- 
pear, is, in the long run, one of a good many 
dollars and cents out of some man’s pocket, 
either the city or the country dealer, while 
the original seller—the farmer or baler—re- 
ceives more for his product than he is really 
entitled to. This condition of affairs has 
grown in the past few years, and dealers gen- 
erally, with commission merchants in partic- 
ular, are trying to devise some means whiere- 
by a certain standard, that will be equally 
plain to all parties, may be adopted for the 
rating and grading of hay. About 18 months 
ago the president of the National hay dealers’ 
association sent a request to all members of 
the association for their views on the matter, 
and asking suggestions as to some plan that 
might be adopted. From out of a large num- 
ber the suggestion of William Shortlidge, a 
hay baler and shipper of Center Co, Pa, was 
deemed the most practicable. It was in effect 
that at the next meeting of the association 
each member send to the place of meeting (at 
his own expense) a bale of hay. Then on this 
collection of hay there be a rating and grad- 


ing which will continue as the standard for 
the future, the city dealers and commission 


merchants to be given the preference in in- 
spection and naming of the various grades, 
and the various grades then published for the 
use of the members and dealers everywhere. 
In this way the seller and buyer would be 
brought together in an understanding of just 
what kind of hay was good, choice or prime. 

There is no doubt but that the time has 
come when something should be done to 
establish a more thorough relation between 
the city and country dealer. Itis not an un- 
usual thing for the dealer in the inland towns 
to have a whole cargo of hay which he had 
considered choice, and sold for that grade, 
either cut down in grade or refused entirely 
by the commission merchant in the city, be- 
cause it did not come up to his standard of 
excellence. Both may have been correct in 
their own ideas as to what constituted choice 
hay, but the differences of opinion were so 
great as to cause the refusal of the hay by the 
consignee, and possibly considerable loss to 
the consignor. Becanse of the frequency of 
such transactions is it the more essential that 
some standard grade known to all be adopt- 
ed. The next meeting of the Naticnal hay 
dealers’ association occurs in Pittsburg, Pa 
this week, and it is more than probable that 
at that time some definite action will be tak- 
en in the matter, but whether Mr Shortlidge’s 
plan will be earried out is not known. 
Every indication now points to an unusually 
large attendance, and considering the extra- 
ordinary abundant crop of hay this season, 
and the prospect for a well-stocked market 
during the coming winter, the time is a most 
auspicious one tor action in the matter.—[C. 
L. Gates. 





Possibilities in Feedstuff Prices. 

The condition of the corn crop from the pres- 
ent tiie until it is fairly made and entirely 
out of the way of damage through hot winds, 
drouth or early frosts, will be watched with 
the closest interest and anxiety. While the 
large acreage putin last spring has been fol- 
lowed in the main by propitious weather con- 
ditions, the ‘‘danger point’’ is still in the 
foreground, and it is by no means sure that 
another bumper crop is in sight, whatever may 
be present indications pointing that way. It 


will be remembered that the closing days of 
July and early August three years ago 


wrought such havoe with the crop, which up 
to midsummer was most promising, that its 
final bulk was little more than half a full 
yield, With these possibilities in view, the 
market just now isin a sensitive condition, 
even though prices seem to be somewhat stag- 
nant, one week witli another. 

The ultimate volume of the crop is no more 
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important to farmers in the west, who con- 
sume so much of it at home, and still havea 
liberal surplus for sale, than it is to the mid- 
dle and eastern states, where cattle feeding 
and dairying are followed so extensively. An 
abundant crop of corn in tbe surplus states 
means not only low prices for the whole 
grain and Indian meal, but also for kindred 
feedstuffs, all things being equal, such as 
shorts, middings and cottonseed meal. With 
enormous offerings of corn and corn products, 
millers naturally experience difficulty in mar- 
keting millfeeds at aught but low prices. The 
situation to-day, so far as small grain is con- 
cerned, would seem to indicate continued low 
prices all along the line, particularly if the 
corn crop turns ont as well as hoped. As a 
whole, the outlook at present 1s favorable for 
securing cheap feedstuffs in the older middle 
and eastern dairy districts and for fattening 
hve stock at low cost in the great central val- 
For months past farmers have been 
stock cattle and sheep, at 
times paying tigures which were apparently 
high. Yet through judicious feeding, ulti- 
mate results ought to prove highly satisfactory, 
if the corn yield is as abundant as now seems 
probable. 

The subjoined table shows prices of corn, 
together with August condition, and ultimate 
yield in millions of bushels, during the past 
dozen years. The ‘‘ August condition’’ for the 
season of 1896-97, as shown in the fifth column, 
applies to the general average condition of 
the growing crop of corn Ang 1, ’%—the crop 
that was eventually estimated at 2270 million 
bushels. The first and second columns show 
the range of prices at Chicago in August and 
October, ’96, while columns three and four 
indicate the way values went during the suec- 
ceeding winter and spring of °97, when the 
full measure of the crop was known. It will 
he observed that in Aug, ’94, the failure year, 
the condition was only 69, and prices that 
month, when everybody was scared, ruled as 
high as 60c per bu. followed by something 
of a recession to 48@55c in Oct, and 40@46e 
the succeeding winter of ’94-°95, when it was 
determined the crop of that season was 1200 
million bushels. In ’89, when the high <Au- 
gust condition preceded a crop which up 
to that time proved the greatest on record, 
the late summer price was 33@357c, followed 
by a gradual decline to 28@50c in the winter 
of ’89-'90, during which period that enormous 
crop was being marketed. The next year, 
however, which was a short year in corn (1490 
millions) following the two big crops of ’89 
and ’88, found stocks so weil exhausted that 
when it was determined the °90 crop would 
prove a short one, the market advanced to 50c 
and better, maintaining the higher level for 
many months. 
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NO 2 CASH CORN AT CHICAGO, IN CENTS. 







Crop 

Ang Mil- 

Aug Oct Jan Mar Cond lions 

1897-98, 23429 ? ? ? 86.0 21.800 
1896-97, 2ha25 2@27 21424 22425 96.0 2,270 
1895-4 “6a25 Was2 Wars Wazd 102.5 2,151 
1894-95, 46a60 48@a53 40446 42@46 69.1 1,213 
1893-94, 36a20 3° a41 34@36 34a@37 87.0 1,619 
1892-93, 49@54 40@44 40@45 39@42 82.5 1,628 
1891-92, 5R@OS 52a59 3T7a39 36a42 OOS 2.060 
1890-91, 45@51 47@54 47450 Bhai0 73.3 1,490 
1889-90, 33a37 30a34 28@30 28@30 4.8 2113 
1888-89, 43a47 39@a@46 83@a36 33a35 95.5 1.988 
1887-88, 33@42 40a43 47@50 45@53 80.5 1,456 
1886-87, a4 33a37 35a38 35a40 80.7 1,665 
1885-86, 43a48 40045 36@37 36@38 96.0 1,936 

SS 


A New Market for Corn may possibly be 
found in Australia, with wheat selling in that 
country as high as $1.75 per bu and oats 
above 70c, there ought to be a big demand 
for Indian corn at better prices than England 
or Europe will pay. The people in Australia 
are more or less acquainted with the use of 
maize and would take to this grain more read- 
ily than was the case with Europe, or would 
be the case with exports of corn to China or 
India. We believe it is only necessary to call 
the attenttion of farmers and the trade to the 
Australian market to lead to shipments of corn 
thither. [tis rathera long haul, but it may 
be that the Pacific railroads would make a 
special rate from the corn belt to San Fran- 
cisco, so that the grain could be shipped out 
that way to advantage. Every possible effort 
should be made to extend the foreign market 
for corn, because of the immense quantity of 















this grain United States produces every year, 
Certainly there could be no loss on shipments 
of corn to Australia and there might be a 
very handsome profit in the speculation. 

The Strength of Wheat—The total quanti- 
ties of wheat available for immediate distri- 
bution in the United States and Canada, bot! 


coasts, plus the quantity afloat for Europe 
from all exporting countries, on Aug 1, 


added to available stocks in Europe, as_ re- 
ported to Bradstreet’s are as follows: 


East of Pacific Europe Grand 


Rockies Coast and afloat Totals 
Aug 1, 1897, 23.8 22.2 40.3 66.3 
Aug 1, 1896, 58.4 1.9 36.8 97.1 
Aug 1, 1895, 46.8 6.9 65.2 118 
Aug 1, 1894, 66.3 8.6 67.5 142.4 
Aug J, 1893, 68.7 4.4 77.9 151.1 
Aug 1, 1892, 31.3 2.8 64.4 98 
Aug 1, 1891, 23.3 2.0 60.7 85.9 
Aug 1, 1890, 24.1 2.9 41.9 68.8 
Aug 1, 1889, 16.1 5.9 47.1 69.1 
It will be seen that the present supply is 
the smallest on record at this date. The sta- 


tistical situation of the crop has not even been 
parallel since 1879. In addition to this tre- 
mendous falling off in worlds’ available 


stocks of old wheat, the new crop in foreign 
countries is admittedly short, while United 
States has prospectively abundant yield. 


During July. the world’s available stocks, in- 
cluding those of Australia, decreased more 
than 12,000,000 bu, when such supplies have 
generally remained practically unchanged. 





Big Prices for Grain prevailin West Aus- 


tralia. One of our subscribers (T. M. Morri- 
sey of Berkshire Valley, Victoria Plains) 
wrote us in July that prices then current at 


that point were for wheat flour £16 per 2000 
Ibs, wheat 7s3d per bu of 60 lbs, oats 389d per 
bu of 40 lbs. These values are equal to the 
extraordinary prices of $7.25 P standard bar- 
re! of flour of 196 lbs, for wheat in the grain 
$175 ® bu and tor oats 72c P U § bushel of 32 
lbs. As Mr Morrisey says, these facts certain- 
ly warrant direct shipments to Australia, and 
if such prices are going to prevail for any 
length of time they indicate that wheat 
possibly be worth on our seaboard a good deal 
more than a dollar a bushel, with correspond- 
ing prices for other grains. 


may 





Spread Your Manure Easily.—The verdict of 
those who use machinery in the application of 
manures, whether barnyard or commercial, is 
that in a few years the saving of labor will 
pay for the spreader and that the fertilizer is 
more effective because of uniform distribu- 
tion. No manure spreaders on the 
ket are superior to those manufactured by 
Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co, Syracuse, NY. 
These machines have been the standards for 
the past 17 years and this season they are 
stronger than ever and have additional im- 
provements. All the material is of the best. 
It is skillfully put together and well-painted. 
Not only barnyard manure but commercial 
fertilizers of all kinds, ashes, etc, are spread 
with satisfaction. The company has prepared 
a most valuable little pamphlet, in which is 
presented a complete treatise on manures, de- 
tailing the best method of caring for and ap- 
plying them. This interesting little work can 
be had upon application to the manufacturers, 
provided you state that the notice was seen in 
American Agriculturist. 


mar- 





Cut in Grain Rates—The  [Iilinois Central 
railroad has reduced the expors rate on corn 
from Illinois points to New Orleans to 10c, 
the reduction going into effect immediately. 
This railroad has from the beginning shown 
a determination to get the grain business, and 
the policy seems to be to bring grain to the 
southern port, no matter whatit costs. The 
grain traffic of the western roads is enormous, 


all the roads being more than usually busy, 
and having a brisk demand for cars, which 
some of them find it difficult to meet. The 


regular rate charge to N Y city is 11@12e per 
bu on corn. 

Calf Skins Higher—-The little scheme to ad- 
mit calf skins duty free has failed. The 
treasury department decides them dutiable at 


15% of their value. This shou]d slightly 
improve the market for every calf skin 


grown in this country. 














OUR AUGUST CROP REPORT. 


A Sensational Shortage inthe Corn Crop 
—Spring Wheat Off—Winter Wheat 
Yielding Heavily—[loderate Outturn 
of Oats. 


The regular August returns from our county 
correspondents make the present condition of 
corn 86.0, oats 86.4, spring wheat 87.4, and the 
first returns of threshing yields, of winter 
wheat indicate an average for the country of 
15 6 bushels per acre. 

The conditional average of corn we reported 
at 88.4o0n July 1. This was pointed out asa 
comparatively low standing, but the present 
return shows a furtber decline, a consolida- 
tion of county estimates making an average 


for the whole breadth of but 86.0 on Aug 1. 
This figure is below the average for a_ series 


of years and is the lowest since the partial 
failure of 1894, when the August average was 
75.0. The crop this year was planted late, 
cool weather retarded early growth and the 
low condition a wonth ago was mainly due to 
the general lateness of the crop. The crop is 
still late, but the present decline reflects not 
only this lateness, but a further positive dam- 
age to the crop. 
THE WEATHER CONDITIONS 

During July were reasonably favorable east 
of the Missouri river, but in -Kansas and in 


the south drouth and high temperatures did 
damage which no future conditions can re- 


pair. In the Ohio valley higher temperatures 
and sufficient moisture during the month gave 


the crop good growth and state averages are 
materially better. In Lowa and Missouri the 


Nebraska 
and in 
Arkan- 
Te- 


crop barely held its own, while in 
there was a slight luss in condition 
Kansas a severe decline. Texas and 
sas also show a drop of 20 and 15 points 
spectively. 
CENTRAL WEST. 
The conditional averages in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois indicate a moderate rate of yield. 
In Iowa the prospect is extremely variable. 
Rainfall of the month was very local in char- 
acter and the crop is unusually spotted. An 
important area in the southern and southwest- 
ern part of the state has received but a limit- 
ed supply of moisture and the month goes out 
with the crop suffering further damage. The 
western and southern counties of Missouri 


MODERATE CORN YIELD IN 


have been very short of rainfall and the cen- 
dition of the crop is declining rapidly at the 


end of July. 
KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 
the fact 


SHORTAGE IN 

In Nebraska the only change is 
that the crop is a month nearer harvest with 
a continued low condition, with further de- 
cline in prospect in the eastern and southeast- 
ern counties. 

The rainfall of the month in Kansas has been 
confined to the northern and eastern counties, 
and inthe important corn districts of the 
western, southern and southeastern counties 
the crop has been damaged beyond repair. In 
some counties in this district the condition 
is reported as low as 25, indicating almost a 
complete failure. At the close of the month 
the moisture situation is serious and growing 
threatening in parts of Kansas heretofore 1un 


good promise, and in eastern Nebraska and 
southern Iowa. Overa large area in these 


districts the crop has reached the limit of its 
endurance and longer continuation of high 
temperatures and dry weather will result in 
further and rapid decline in condition. 


WILL CORN MAKE OVER 1,800,000,000 BUSHELS? 


If the present growth of corn was normal 
the condition reported this month might be 
taken as indicating a crop possibility of be- 
tween 1,809,000,000 and 1,900,000,000 bushels, 
but it is the history of crop reporting that in 
seasons like the present the final rate of yield 
is lower than that indicated by conditional 


reports. Orange Judd Farmer makes no es- 
timate of the crop until it has matured, but 
an expectation of over 1,800,000,000 bushels 


this year must be based upon entirely favora- 
ble weather conditions throughout the rest of 
the season, with exemption from frost for at 
least 10 days later than usual in the more 
northern part of the belt. 

Comparisons of prices and former corn crops 
are given in our article on ‘‘ Possibilities in 
Feedstuff Prices,’’ which with Orange Judd 
Farmier’s report on the corn crop makes the 
most valuable matter printed for our western 
farmers in many a day. 

SPRING WHEAT 
during the past month has declined 6 points, 
the general average now standing at 87.4. Last 
year at this date the average was 78.4 and in 
1895, when the largest crop ever grown was 
harvested, the Aug 1 condition was 87.9, or 


OUR SPECIAL CROP 





one-half a point higher than at the present. 
The heaviest decline is 10 points in South Da- 
kota, due to late seeding and unfavorable 
weather for early growth, aggravated by con- 
tinued lack of moisture in the Jim river val- 
iey. In the eastern counties where there has 
been abundance and in some cases excess of 
rainfall some damage from rust and blight is 
apparent. The decline of 6 points in Minne- 
sota is due entirely to the appearance of rust 
and blight and to a limited extent echinch 


bugs in the southern and southwestern coun- 
ties. In the great wheat growing districts of 


the Red River valley in this state the crop is 
still in high promise. In North Dakota the 
early promise of the crop is well maintained. 
With favorable weather for the harvest there 
is every indication that the spring wheat crop 
will equal or exceed 230,000,000 bushels. 
RETURNS OF THRESHING 
show winter wheat yields uniformly higher 
than expected. No attempt will be made to 
estimate the crop until threshing shall be com- 
pleted, but the actual machine results from 
work already done mark the rate of yield as 
one of the largest on record. Returns from 
nearly 1000 correspondents covering every 
county of importance, each giving the aver- 
age neighborhood yield so far as developed, 
make a general average for the whole breadth 
of 15.6 bushels. Should the later threshing 
confirm these earlier yields the winter wheat 
crop will equal 362,000,000 bushels, makiny it 
the largest crop ever grown with the single 
exception of 1591. The quality of the crop is 
remarkably high and uniform, in fact, has 
seldom if ever been better. On the basis of 
these first threshing returns the total produc- 
tion in the leading states approximate Ohio, 
37,000,000 bushels: Indiana, 34,000,000; I)li- 
nois. 7,000,000; Missouri, 16,000,000; Kansas, 
67,000,000; California, 37,000,000. 
AN OATS CROP 
of moderate proportions and fair quality is 
secured this year. The final report of condi- 
tion is a trifle lower than that of a month ago, 
due mainly to drouth damage in some im- 
portant sections west of the Mississippi river. 
The general conditional average‘ 86.4, may be 
taken as indicating a crop approximating 8U0,- 
000,000 bushels against a harvest last year of 
717,000,000 bushels of very inferior quality. 
SUMMARY OF OUR REPORTS. 

The following statement gives the condition 
of corn, wheat and oats by states, together 
with the threshing yields per acre of winter 


wheat as far as developed by work already 
done: 
Corn Oats Spring Winter 
wheat wheat 

New York, 80 * @5 —_ 19.0 bu 
Pa, 85 90 _ 17.0 
Texas, 80 95 — 18.5 
Arkansas, 78 95 — 12.3 
‘Tennessee, 92 85 — 12.3 
W Virginia, 90 85 — 14.0 
Kentucky, 92 84 -- 13.8 
Ohio, 87 88 — 17.5 
Michigan, 89 87 85 16.5 
Indiana 91 90 — 13.6 
Illinois, 90 85 83 00.6 
Wisconsin, 8&7 &9 90 14.7 
Minnesota, 83 85 90 14.2 
Iowa, 82 85 88 14.2 
Missouri, 89 $2 — 00.6 
Kansas, 75 78 85 19.8 
Nebraska, 85 85 82 19.0 
N Dakota, 85 89 93 — 
S Dakota, 76 72 76 — 
California, 98 91 85 14.6 
Oregon, 98 96 95 26.3 
Washington, 95 95 100 22.0 
Other, 90 88 94 14.0 

Average, 86.0 86.4 87.4 15.6 





The Shortage in Potatoes. 


The potato crop all through our western 
states is badly damaged. The drouth and the 
potato bugs have worked havoc throughout 
the central west and all through this region 
there can not be more than three-fourths of a 
crop at best. Further east, in the Middle and 


New England states, excessive wet weather 
has also injured the crop. In the semi-arid 


belt, prospects are better and in Colorado and 
elsewhere a fair crop of good quality will be 
obtained, also on the Pacific coast. But com- 
pared with last year, there is certain to be a 
large reduction in the potato supply, with 
corresponding better values. 

- ——— 

The Wool Tariff and Prices—Though quiet, 
the market for wool is about as firm as at any 
time recently,the late advanced scored pending 
the passage of the tariff bill being fully main- 
tained. The following table, compiled from 
the Philadelphia wool circular of Justice, 
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Bateman & Co, affords an intelligent compar- 
ison of present prices with those under former 
tariffs. The first column gives the market 
Aug 1, but this week’s values are 1@2c higher; 
the second vune year ago under free wool, 
while in the fourth column are printed pres- 
ent advances compared with then in the dif- 
ferent grades of wool. Column three shows 
the price five years ago under the McKinley 
tariff, which is essentially the same as the 
present rate. The last column in the table in- 
dicates the difference between present prices 
and those of ’92; showing the advance yet to 
be scored before the market is where it was 
under the McKinley tariff in ’92. 

Ady Lwer 


Augil Atgl Auglover than 
"97 "96 "92 "6 "92 
Ohio XX washed, 24 17 29 7 5 
Ohio coarse washed 
14 blood), 241, 1814, 8244 6 x 
Mich, N Y X washed, 18% 15 25 344 + 6% 


Ind and Mo fine unw, 15 11° 
Ind and Mo e’se unw 


19%, 4 4/4 


(4 blood), 201% 15 243, 5% 414 
Nev, Ore and Mont 

heavy fine, 1144 8 154, 3% 4 
Tex, Ore and Mont 

fine med, 14 10 18 4 4 





Digging Potatoes.—The potato grower who 
has made money during the past few years 
has reduced the cost of producing the crop to 
aminimum. The greatest item is harvest- 
ing and digging, and the man who employed 
hand labor for this purpose realized but lit- 
tle profit. The introduction of machinery de- 
sigued for this purpose has served the two- 
fold purpose of reducing the cost of produc- 


tion and stimulating and increasing the in- 
dustry. Among the digging machines none 


is more desirable than the Hoover digger, 
manufactured by Hoover, Prout & Co, of 
Avery, Ohio. It digs the potatoes,‘shakes out 
the dirt, separates the tops, weeds, etc, and 


delivers them at one side, leaving the pota- 
tues behind the machine in a narrow row on 
top of clean ground, ready to be picked. Itis 


strong and durable, being constructed of the 


best selected material throughout. It will 
dig potatoes in all kinds of ground and will 
last a lifetime. Write for catalog and 


prices and state that you saw the notice in 


Awerican Agriculturist. 








Like a New Person 
Weak, Nervous, Sleepless, Tired—How 


New Streneth Was Found. 
“T was weak and nervous, could not sleep 


at night, and felt as tired in the morning as 
when I went to bed. I got a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla‘and it toned me up, and 
since then I have been able to eat well and 
sleep well and am feeling like a new person.” 
Mrs. C. W. SHEDD, 27 Burbank Street, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Sold by all druggists, $1; six for $5. Get Hood’s. 





Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. .25 cents. 





Improved ___ssm 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam- 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 








DRINK PURE WATER 


By using the Bucket Pump and Water 
Purifier on Wells and Cisterns. 
Will Purify a Foul Well or Cistern in 
Ten Days’ use, or Money Refunded. 

Draws ten gallons of water per minute. 
No tubing to rust, burst, or wear. Will not 
rust; Chain and buckets made of galvanized 
steel. Can be setup in fifteen minutes. No 
attachments below the platform. Will not 
freeze; buckets having hole in bottom drain 
themselves. Makes bad water good, and 
good water better. Prevents Scarlet, Ty- 
phoid and Malaria Fevers. Illustrated 
catalogue and valuable reading on_pure 
water sent free. Address, Bucket Pump 
Co., 1405 Plum 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 











TOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 









>) /\ 839.90. You don’t pay for them until 

a ee 4—)jafter received. Everything in Buggies, 
WO Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE. Send for it, 


Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago, TL 
a 


(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thorourh'~ reliahle,.—Tditar.? 
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About Hired and Mortgaged Farms. 





Nearly one third (32.11 %) of New Jersey’s 
farms are occupied by tenants, while more 
than two-thirds (68.07 %) of other homes not 
on farms are occupied by tenants. The larger 
the city or own the higher the proportion of 
home tenants and the smaller the proportion 
of owned homes. As regards both farm and 
home tenancy, New Jersey is pretty close to 
the average for the whole United States. Our 
saiap gives the tigures for each county, the up- 








IN NEW 


AND HOME TENANCY 


FARM JERSEY. 
per or italic figures showing per cent of farms 
vecupied by tenants, the lower figures being 
the proportion of other homes occupied by 
tenants. 

Out of every 100 farms in New Jersey, about 
68 are cultivated by their owners and of these 
35 were owned free of debt in 1890 and 33 are 
owned with mortgages. It is believed that 
most of the other 32% --farms that are occupied 
by tenants—are held by their owners free of 
debt. The rate of interest is comparatively 
low and the average amount of each mortgage 
on farms is small compared to their value. 

i 


NEW YORK. 


Chautauqua Co O—At Fluvanna, much hay 
bas been stacked as barns are more than full 
Haying anu harvesting were delayed by rains. 
Corn is nearly a failure, and potatoes a fair 


crop. Milch cows are doing well, and beef is 
high. A few peurs and plums but no apples. 


hay was badly damaged by 
About half of the entire crop 


—At Stockton 
long standing. 


was uncut July 30. Two destructive storms 
did much damage to crops in this vicinity. 
Corn is very poor. Oats are a fine crop. 


Pastures were never better at this season, but 


the flow of milk has fallen off a fourth. Po- 
tatoes a small acreage, but look well. 
Onondaga Co oO—At Cardiff much wheat 
and rye has grown in shock. Wheat made a 
good growth of straw but heads were rather 
short. Corn has grown rapidly of late. Po- 


tatoes have grown well.—At Belgium, farmers 
are rushing work with all the help they can 
secure. Wheat was much damaged in the 
shock. Oats are light. Potatoes are few in 
the hill and simall. 

Washington Co o —At Greenwich, excessive 
rains have retarded work. Potato bugs have 
done much damage. Springelambs ~ 


bring $3 
per head, veal 5c perlb. Apples are scarce.— 


At Vaughans, hay is a heavy crop. Oats 
lodged badly and rusted some. Rye is more 
than an average crop. Buckwheat never 


looked better. 

Putnam Co g—At Cold Spring, many acres 
of grain aud many tons of hay were much in- 
jured in the fields by excessive rains. Hay is 
the heaviest crop in many years. Potatoes 
are not 50% of an average crop. Small fruits 


and early apples plenty. Late apples scarce and 
3 
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poor. Much attention is being given to poul- 
try.—At Adams Corners, first-class .timothy 
is scarce. Oats have made a fine growth, but 
there is an unusual amount of smut. Corn 
which was far behind early in the season is 
coming on finely. Apples are light. A large 
amount of old hay was sold in June to make 
room for this year’s. 


Schenectady Co oO —ltye straw, hay and grain 
were damaged by the recent excessive rains. 


Corn and buckwheat are domng especially 
well. Potatoes have suffered from bugs more 
than usual. Plowing for rye has begun. 
New seeding never looked better. Albany 
buyers are looking for new milch cows.—At 


Duanesburg, an unusnal amount of butter is 
being made with no apparent outlet. Alfalfa 
and crimson clover have not proved a = suc- 
Much damage resulted from the rains. 


cess. 
Westchester Co Q—At South Salem, much 
rye was more or less injured by rains. Corn 


cultivation was not as thorough as it would 
have been but for the interference of the rain. 
Cows are shrinking in milk. Mileh cows in 
good demand at $30 to 40 each. Daniel S. 
Woods lost his barn and contents, including 
30 ioads of hay, by fire, July 18.—At Somers, 
apples are few and poor, and the potato crop 
is a failure. Hay is the best for many 
years. Rye and oats good, and corn promis- 
ing.—At Bedford, haying and harvesting were 
much delayed by heavy rains. Much wheat 
and rye was injured. Corn is two weeks late. 
Potatoes look badly and are a light crop. 
Mileh eows continue in good demand. Clo- 
ver has been an immense crop. Berries good, 
but apples and pears light. 


MARYLAND. 





Burkittsville, Frederick Co, Aug 10—The 
weather has been fine for corn, and prospects 
are good for an average crop and some thresh- 
ing done and yield good. Haying over with 
very little choice timothy,mostly second grade. 
Potato crop about matured and it is about 
an average une. Butter 15 to l4c, eggs 8 to 
10c per doz. Clover seed promises to be a 
short crop. H. W. Shafer has bought a fodder 
shredder. 

East New Market, Dorchester Co, Aug 10— 
The unprecedented yield of wheat in this vi- 
cinity, and over the whole county, has been 
the talk of every one. W. H. Andrews secur- 
ed 800 bu from 25 acres: Mrs ih. H. Stevens 
196 bu from one field, making 42 bu per acre 
for the entire field; T. J. Taylor 1750 bu froin 
50 aeres; Thomas Trice 1070 bu; Geo A. 
Thompsen 1400 bu; Samuel L. Webster 3000 
bu; George Hicks and O. W. Hubbard each 
670 bu from 20 acres: Robert Hastings 2075 bu: 
Harrison Webster 1090 bu, 523 bu of which 
were raised on 15 acres; A. M. Rook, on Capt 
Williain E. Johnston’s farm, 1100 bu on about 
30 acres; William A. Perey 225 bu from 55 bu 
seeded on four acres; Thomas Ross 463 bu per 
acre for his entire fallow field. A smooth 
head variety, called Russian Red, produced 
all the largest yields, while Fullaster, tie 
ola standby for so many years, proved disap- 
pointing. Heretofore, in the best seasons, 
there has not been over 20 to 26 bu per acre. 
The East New Marketcreamery, under the di- 
rection of John E. Maxwell as president, and 
S. W. Maxwell as butter maker and salesman, 
is forging ahead slowly but surely. When Mr 
Maxwell took charge a year ago there were 
about 1500 lbs ot butter on hand for which no 
sale could be found. Now the butter is all 
sold as fast as made and the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. There are now four creamer- 
iesin Dorchester county. S. L. Webster built a 
silo last spring, the first in this county. He 
filled it with searlet clover and pea vines, but 
did not succeed in making good silage. The 
corn crop looks exeeedingly well. Our truck- 
ers are now engaged in shipping watermelons 
to New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore.—{M. H. Rose. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Aug 10—One of 
the largest crops of hay for many years has 
been cut in this vicinity. There was consid- 
erable caught by rain July 23, and it then 
rained for eight days, so that before the hay 
could be cared for it was about ruined. Oats 
are an excellent crop, and are being harvest- 
ed. ‘The late rains have improved potatoes 
very much and there will be a fair crop if rot 
does not set in. Corn is uneven, but making 
good growth. Apples will be a light crop. 
Pears fair and plums a good crop. Grapes a 
large yield, but some kinds rotting considera- 
bly. Thomas Reynolds, manager of Conrad’s 
milk depot here, has just completed a fine 
barn. 

Smithville, 


Fayette Co, Aug 10—Farmers 














”Exchange Ad isi 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. so 
thing to sell or exchange. or some want to be filled 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to , 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five ce; 
word, each insertion 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The address 





* 


must be counted as part of the advert 


ment, and each mitial. or a lumber, COounTSsS as one y 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertiser 
must have adaress on, as we cannot forward replies sé¢ 


to this office. 

Copy must be recetved Thursday to gnarantee jnser 
tion In issue of the following week Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be cnarced at tne reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line eacn Insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchance” advertisements will be set jy 


pearl type. no large dispiay tvpe being used, thus aking 
@ smnall adv. as noticeable as a iarge one 
Suopscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 


that an advertisement in this department will provea pay. 
Ing Investmeli. 
Adaress 
AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place. 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 


LIVE STOCK. 


November, 1896, Bull, 


JEGISTERED St. Lambert, ' 1 
L. CLARKSON, Ti N. ¥ 


& handsome, extra good dam. E. 


A 


j 7M. LL. BLACK, Ft. Mu Kavett, Texas. breeder 
Angora goats. Carloads furnished at reasons 





Gy rorp DOWNS, from imported, registered, prize sh 
and ram lambs. F.C. BIDDILE, Chadds Ford, Pa 


R EGISTERED Shropshire Lambs and Cheshire Pigs, ¢ i 
& #. Address B. L. HURD, Whallonsburg, N. ¥ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


circular free; write to-da 


NEED WHEAT—* MeKinley:” t- 
i . stamp. SMITH’S STOCK 


h vieids 17 kinds: head forwa 
AND SEED FARM, Padelfords, N 






Om NEW WAYS to make pin money, ec Addresses of 
ae Women's Exchanges, We. MRS. C. BENNETT, MeD 
ald’s Mills, Virginia 
NURE POP—Wanted 
S for cash, State price 
wick, Mass. 





2140 bushels of white rice popping 


and quantity. F. W. 





are through haying, and grain threshing is 
now inits hight. Wheat an excellent crop. 
Many farmers are marketing potatoes. Prices 
range from 45c per bu in the field to 65e deliv- 
ered. The general yield is somewhat helow 
the average. Many farmers are now plowing 


for fall seeding. Indications are that a large 
acreage of wheat will be sown. Agents for 
commercial fertilizers report that they are 


selling large quantities. 
Hay and Grain Records—In Berks county, 


Peter H. Fryer of Englesville eut a field of 
timothy the stalks of which were six feet tall. 


Other tields in the neighborhood range from 
53 to5 ft 10 in. From one giain of wheat 


Samuel Hertzog raised six staiks 6 ft 4 in 
in hight. John Steffy had a field of clover 69 
in tall. George Bilem has oats 6 ft 


high while Jolin Miller has a five-acre field 
all of which is nearly six feet in bight and 
very full in the head. John I. Smith has rye 
7 ft 3 in high while wheat heads _ are 
six inches in length and timothy 8 in. 
In Center county grain is being cut which 
will vield as high as 40 bu to the acre and 1s 
as high as a man’s head. Oats are taller 


than ever known to be 


The Peach Crop in Clinton County will be 
one of the largest ever gathered. In Nittany 
valley alone, the estimate placed on the crop 
is very larze, wmle in the entire county the 
yield is put at about 20,000 baskets. The fruit 


is of the finest quality and unusually free 
from scab and _ stings. In three orchards 


alone the crop is estimated at 5000 baskets. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Fairmount, Hunterdon Co, Aug 9—Farmers 


are through with wheat harvest and oats are 
nearly ail cut. Corn is growing finely. A 
heavy hail storm visited this place July 23, 
and did much damage. Paul Hildebrand’s 


peach crop is nearly ruined, as are others in 
the same locality. Peaches are selling at 75c 
to $1.25. Potatoes at 1 per bu and are scarce 
on account of the dbry weather. Farmers are 
behind with their buckwheat and some have 
just finished sowing. 


Hartford, Burlington Co, Aug 9—This coun- 
ty has just harvested one of the largest hay 
crops for years, and the same may be said of 
wheat. All was housed in fine condition. 
June gave plenty of rain till the 20th and 
from then until July 12 there was very little. 
Oats are almost ruined as it was impossible 
to cut them during the recent rainy weather, 
and they are now so ripe that half or more 
shakes out. There is not more than a half 
crop of potatoes on an average, but prices 











are more than double what they have been 
for two years. July 23 a severe wind and hail 
storm tore up hundreds of trees by the, roots, 
and beat corn flatto the ground. The hail 
did very little damage. Corn is looking fine 
having recovered from the heavy blow. 
The apple crop is very small and the same 
may be said of other fruits. 


Heavy Loss by Hydrophobia—I wish to 
rect a statement of your Lambertville 
spondent in the July 31 issue. Some years 
since I had a horse that was bit in the nose 
by a rabid dog, but had the wound immmedi- 
ately cauterized and the horse is still doing 
good service. May 18 a strange dog made his 
appearance in this vicinity acting strangely 
and on the 19th reappeared and was killed by 
the roadside near my pasture. May 28, 10 days 
from the time the dog appeared, a neighbor's 


cor- 
corre- 


dog that he was known to have been with 
died with rabies. June 13, two of iny cows 


died with rabies, and the 18th a neighbor’s 
cow, Where the dog was seen, died in the 
same way. July 6 the third of my cows died 
and July 29 a four-year-old, registered, 
Guernsey bull died from the bite of the same 
dog, this being 73 days after the dog was with 
him in the pasture, showing that there is no 
certain time for the rabies to wake their ap- 
pearance. My loss so far by the dog has been 
one registered Guernsey cow, for which I 
have twice refused an offer of $100, two three- 
quarter-blooded Guernseys, both young and 
good cows, a registered Guernsey bull, four 
years old, and a good shepherd dog.—[{Cyrus 
Risler, Locktown, Hunterdon Co. 


— 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
At Utica, N Y, Aug 9.—The result of the 


cheese market here this week was 4c advance 
over the prices of last week. It brings our 
quotations up to a par with those of New 
York, which of course are expected to ad- 
vance correspondingly. Colored and white of 
large size brought equal prices, but small 
white seemed to be worth about }c less than 
smali colored, and more of the latter than ap- 
pears in the quotations sold at 7{@8c. 
This class of goods is scarce and very much in 


demand. There were many rejections from 
the stock that was shipped last week, but it 
is believed that the goods sold to-day will 


average much better in quality and but few 


rejections will be necessary. The flow of 
milk is keeping up remarkably well and 
ranges all the way from 10to 25 %, although 
there are few factories whose make _ has 
shrunk as much as one quarter. But the de- 


maud for cheese is so much better that the in- 


crease of production over last year does not 
seem to handicap the market at all The rul- 
ing price is %c better than last year and 


gc better than the year before. 

‘Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
945 bxs at Tac, 5914 at Tic; iarge white, 415 
at 7c, 615 at T?c; small white, 382 at The, 55 
at 7ic, 250 at Tic; small colored, 620 at 7c, 
60 at 8e; total 9256 bxs against 8033 last year 
and 8609 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 150 bxs 
60 at Tic, 1848 at Tze, 551 at 8c; small 
397 at Tic, 120 at 74c, 2385 at 7Zc. 





~ 
‘7c 


c, 


at 74 
20 at 7 
Butter—At Utica, 37 pkgs creamery at 15c. 
At Little Falls, 23 pkgs dairy at 13@15c. 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, larger milk receipts are 
noted this week. Pasturage is generally good 
and feed plentiful. The price on the west 
side of the Hudson is $1.12 ® can of 40 qts, 
to which 5c must be added for ferryage, mak- 
ing the figure 1.17 in New York city. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 








qt cans for the week ending Aug 2 were as 
follows: 
Fluid Cream Con- 
milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,284 1,218 413 
N Y Central, 76 42 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,824 — 
West Shore, 482 5&6 
N Y, Sus and West, 182 73 
NY & Putnam. _ _— 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 — 
N J Central, 2,450 37 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 = 
H R T Co, 6,295 351 ei 
Other sources, 4,200 -- — 
Total receipts, 172,420 5,740 1,114 
Daily av this week, 24,631 820 159 
At Boston, the market is getting in better 


for July averaged 32.694 


shape. Receipts 
each) per day, the average 


sans (of 84 qts 


sales being 25,479 and the surplus a little 
over 7000 cans daily. This surplus is paid 


for at the rate of lle # can, while the 69 % 
of the receipts sold as whole milk were paid 
for at prices according to the distance from 
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Potash 


Free 


THE FARMERS 


Send your address. 


phoric acid and nitrogen. 
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is one of the three important ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; the others are phos- 


Too little Pot- 


ash is sure to result in a partial crop failure. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 
much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





the city and netting farmers 2@3c Pat. The 
sales were larger than in June and much 
larger than a year ago. The amount of sur- 
plus in July was nearly 5000 cans a day less 


than in June, the surplus price being paid for 
5? days in July against 5 days in July last 
year and 9 days in June this year. 

The price of milk in N Y city last week that 


peddlers had to pay who bought of such 
wholesalers as Beakes, Sanford, W. A. 
Wright, J. Laemmelle and T. O. Smith’s 
Sons is 3c P qt on bulk and 3c bottled and 


to 8c, with as 
for milk from 


their retail prices were froin 6 
high as 10c charged by Wright 
registered cows. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York Aug 10—The principal 
of the hop market is the tendency of all con- 
cerned to await developments. Business is 
moderate but growers and dealers are watch- 
ing the progress of the crop and not making 
imuch effort to trade at present. The ‘‘bear’’ 
has been at work, however, and the usual 
August reduction in prices of old hops has 
heen made, just previous to the harvesting of 


feature 


the new crop. Yet the feeling is, on the 
whole, rather better than at this season a 
year ago, and growers are inclined to more 


confidence. As nearly as can be ascertained 
from the reports from the growing districts, 
the crop is in better shape than for some 
weeks, and the prospect is that at picking 
time, quality will be unusually fine. If grow- 
ers take necessary Gare in picking and hand- 
ling their crops, they should be able to com- 
mand better prices than have been the rule 
this season. A few contracts are being made 
at 8 to 10c in New York state but growers are 
as a rule conservative and inclined to delay 
their business agreements until definite in- 
formation concerning the crop is seeured. 
Picking is in vogue on the Pacific coast, 
where the quality is reported good, yield a 
fair average, bales active at better prices. 
Advices from across the Atlantic indicate a 
shorter crop than last season, prevailing con- 
ditions being about the same as in this country. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Aug 4 Aug6 <Aug10 

N Y state crop '96, choice, 9@914 9@914 9@10 
« a “ “prime, 73g@84¢ 744@81, 71Z@R1, 
“ “ “low tomed, 5@7 5@7 \@7 

Pacific crop, '%, choice, lW@l11+z lWw@il4g lw@lly 
™ = Sl es 9@9} 9a9l6 9@94¢ 
“ *  * low to med, 6@8 6@8 O'S 
DMld olds. 3@6 3a@6 3ab 
German, ete, 9 crop, 18@24 18@24 18@24 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

MALONE, Franklin Co, N Y, Aug 7—The 
hop prospects in this county are favor- 
able for producing an average crop of guod 
quality. for the acreage under cultivation. 
Formerly the average crop for this county was 
12.000 to 14,000 bales, but the acreage is now 
reduced so that the crop is estimated at abont 
8000 bales, which will be all harvested. No 
contracts are yet reported this season and 
very little said about prices. However, most 
of the growers are expecting better offerings 
than they had last year. 


New Beruin, Chenango Co. N Y, Ang 7— 
The outlook for hops is one of extreme un- 


certainty because of the conditions attending 
growth, harvesting and sale up to the present 
time. From statistics gathered at various 
locai points in this county it would appear 


that about 25 % of last year’s yield will be 
available for harvesting. Quality will be 


about 909%. If nothing sheuld change present 


condition as to lice, mold or rust, the crop 
will be generally harvested. The outlook 
for prices has been more favorable and grow- 
ers anticipate that by the picking season a 
rise may be expected, which will at least 
pay the expense of raising and harvesting. 
Some think the new crop will readily bring 


10@12c, and some anticipate even higher. 
SoOLSVILLE, Madison Co, N Y, Aug 9—Hops 
are coming out finely. The crop will be con- 
siderably short of the average, but of fine 
quality. The vine is not as leafy as last sea- 
son. Some contracts have been made at 8@%c 
and a few lots at 10c. Growers, however, do 
not seem in a hurry to sell at these figures. 
One thing is sure, the growers must pick 
their hops clean and get them up in good 








The Gale-Baldwinan Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 





Do you want the easiest running cutter, 
the fastest cutter for either Ensilage or Dry 
Fodder? Then buy the GALE-BALDWIN or 
the BALDWIN ENSILAGE CuTTER. The Best 
Machines on the market. They are 
strongly built and nicely finished. All sizes, 
from six-inch to twenty-two inch knives, 
Send for catalogue of Cutters and Carriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


BOX 45, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 















Send for description of the > 
Famous O. 1. C. hogs, two of 
which weighed 2806 Ibs. Sold 
2995 for breeders in 1895-96, 
despite panic and hard times, ¥ 

First applicant from each lor 7 
cality secures a pair ON TIME y, 
and an agency. ™r 


L. B. SILVER CO, 


EN SilUuAGSE 


AND FODDER-CUTTERS of allsizes, 
positively the best, Carriers to match. For 








lull information 
about these, also 
best llorse- 


ower, ‘Lhresher, 
Pa nning-mill, 

Rye 
and 


Feed-mill, 

Thresher 

Binder, Saw- 

machine (cir- 

cular and drag), . ‘ 

Dog-power, Land-roller, Steam-engine, Round-silo, 
Address, GEO. D. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y, 
i Please tell what you wish to purchase. 








shape. This is the only way to compete 
with other districts as the price will depend 
entirely upon quality. There are but few ’96 
hops in the hands of growers. 


CoorpERstTown, Otsego Co. N Y, Ang 7— 
Prospects for the crop in this state seem to 
point to fully one-third shortage from the 
crop of last year, and the present acreage of 


the crop has been reduced fully 15%. Quality 
promises fine as there are no lice in this sec- 
tion. Dealers are freely offering 10c¢ for con- 
tracts and lle has been offered in some in- 
stances. Growers are very firm. 
NOTES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

OREGON—Many growers of this state are 
contracting their crops at Te, Je being paid 
down, lsc at picking time and the balance on 
delivery. Some trouble from aphis is report- 
ed in many yards, but no serious damage has 
resulted from them. Hops are now in burr, 
inaking a good growth and the prospects for a 
good crop are excellent. 


Sonoma Co, Cal—Honps in this county are 
doing well. <A series of foggy mornings have 


helped the vines considerabiy and the hops 
are filling out weil. Prospects are for a good 
crop and satisfactory prices. 

SutTrER Co, Cal—Hops are coming in, and 
some yards being picked. In Nicolaus, how- 
ever, one of the principal hop sections, pick- 
ing will not commence for two or three weeks 
yet. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 

STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat— —Corn— -——Oats— 

Cash or spot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 8 1896 

Chicago, TQ 

New York, 8514 31 

Boston, _ - 

Toledo, t.8Ot, ( 31, 

St Louis, t.80 wl, 

Minneapolis, .8245 6 

S Francisco, *1.55 *°1.03 *1.07%, 

London, 1.014, .71%4 403; 38 - _ 
*p Cental. Other prices P bu. +t No 2 red. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Sept, 2634 165% 
Dec, 4 2 = 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 
This week Last week 
17,655,000 17,819,000 
16,511,000 15,677,000 
6,505,000 6,528,000 


One y’r aco 
46,429,000 
12,188,000 

6,945,000 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Vals, 

At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
playing havoe with all predictions regarding 
its course and fluctuations have been as wide 
us they were unexpected, last week covering 
a range of nearly 4c. During the early part 
of the week the tendency was steadily up- 
ward, features of strength being put forth 
regularly, inducing ‘‘shorts’’ to cover freely, 


and this in turn reacting in higher prices. 
Toward the middle of the week 78ie was 
touched for Sept delivery but this price was 


too high to be sustained and a slump of 3c 
was a most natural occurrence,although many 
were looking for further: advances. Yet bull 
news is not lacking in the market. Foreign 
cables tended to push up prices with reports 
of crop damage in several of the Eurvpean 
countries. Again,the report of American Agri- 
eculturist, which showed the condition of spring 
wheat Aug 1 to be some six points lower than 
at the beginning of the previous month, serv- 
ed in adding to the prevailing strength. The 
visible suppiy figures given out Monday of 
this week showed a decrease of 164,000 bu 
this following on two weeks of increase anid 
in the face of expectation of further large re- 
ceipts. The visible supply is now down to 
174 million bu, nearly 30 millions under the 


supply of a year ago. Cash wheat is in de- 
mand and the situation is largely in the 
hands of farmers. Reports from the Pa- 
cific coast show an _ interesting state of 
affairs with No 1 white wheat quoted at 
San Francisco around $150 P etl, while 
at Stockton and some other points the 


price was advanced to a figure equaling 1 P 
bu and the market was bleckaded, the wharfs 
being piled high with wheat. London also 


has again passed the dollar mark. On the 
Chicago market Sept has sold within a range 
of about 75@79e, with Dec delivery 1@1jc 
higher. 

The corn market has not been behind wheat 
in features of strength, in fact, while occa- 


sicnal fluctuations have occurred the general 
tendency of the market has been upward and 
prices higher than for some weeks have been 
the order of the day. Offerings have been 
liberal with considerable movewentin the way 


of liquidation. The crop report bas been a 
telling factor in the corn market, this being 
the crucial time with the growing crop and 


with reports favorable or otherwise the mar- 


ket has tluctuated. The prevalence of hot 
winds over the western part of the corn belt 
has caused some uneasiness and as the crop 


is rather late the possibility ot an early, dam- 
aging frost must be considered. Operations 
have been in a narrow range, however, ljec or 
slightly over covering the difference between 
high and low prices. No 2 eash corn is 
selling around 27@28c, with the market 
strong at quotation, and Dec not far from 
the 30e mark. 

Oats remain the steadiest cereal on the mar- 
ket, with prices not exceeding a range of 
Sept holding around 16)@17e, ruling gen- 
erally active and firm in sympathy’ with 
corn. Aside from this slight tluctuation the 
market is practically without new feature. 

Rye continues strong with a slight advance 


in prices to note, Nw 2 holding around 42@ 
4zhc, and No 341@414c. Barley shows small 
offerings, the new crop having scarcely be- 


gun to move as yet. Old barley is scarce, 
malting, common to good, remains at 28@50ce, 
with choice to fancy 31@34c, good colored feed 
barley 25) @26c. 

Timothy seed is aiso a strong market. Sev- 
eral cars of new seed are now arriving and de- 


mand appears to be good. Contract grade 
Aug delivery sells at 32 625, Sept 2 55, with 
new seed of good quality at 2 70@2 75. The 
improvement in flaxseed continues and Nol 


northwest has sold at 90@90kc, from that rang- 
ing down to 89)c. Clover seed is quiet, cash 











THE LATEST MARKETS 





lots quoted variously at 4 50@7 for common 
to chvice, contract grade about 7. 

At Toledo, wheat follows closely the fluctua- 
tions of the market at other points, but in 
general maintains a fair to strong position. 
Crop advices are such as to favor higher 
prices and foreign demand continues active, 
while reports of the foreign crops show _pros- 
pects of reduction in the ‘97 yield. Winter 
wheat receipts continue only moderate as un- 
settled weather conditions delayed early 
threshing, and advancing markets have made 
farmers somewhat indifferent to the situation. 
Prices are on the basis of 80@80sc for cash 
and Aug, Septa slight premium and 8)$@81} 
fur Dec. Corn prices are rather irregular but 
in the main firm, dealers awaiting develop- 
ments in the crop and watching closely 
weather and crop conditions for influencing 
the market toward higher and lower prices, 
Sept selling around 27c. Oats have shown a 
tendency to weakness but are largely govern- 
ed by the course of the wheat and corn mar- 
kets. Quotations at 17e for contract cash, 
Sept about 17$c. Clover seed fluctuates a lit- 
tle as the speculative demand varies, yet 
prices show a slight improvement. Crop re- 
ports are mostly favorable and medium clover 
depends somewhat upon the weather in the 
near future. Oct delivery has sold at $4 30@ 
435 ? 100 lbs, Aug alsike 4 75@4 50, prime 
timothy seed 1 35. 

At New York, wheat has been 
violent fluctuations and touched as_ the high- 
est point 86e for Sept. Following this came 
a reaction and later a general recovery and 
at the opening of this week the market was 
unsettled to firm. An unusually large export 
business has aided the bull side of the market 
and the influence of the Chicago market is 
strongly felt. Sept delivery is held around 
83sec, with Dee slightly under and No 2 red 
elevator about le premium. Corn advanced 
steadily up to the middle of last week, then 
broke under the influence of the wheat mar- 
ket. Late reports indicate an increased 
movement in the interior. Exports continue 
large, and liberal clearances of corn are ex- 
pected during the next®six weeks. No 2in 
elevator sells at 312@31lic, No 3 about 31{e, 
Sept delivery 3ljy@5lge, Dee 3ljc. The oat 
market is rather slow with a tendency to fol- 
low other grains ciosely but with price fluctu- 
uations. within a narrow range, No 2 mixed 
22tc, with Sept delievry 213c. Good malting 
barley almost nominal at 36@358e, rye 45@454c. 
Flaxseed irregular and higher, quoted at $87@ 
750 for common to fair, 8@850 tor choice 
fancy, fair to high grade timothy seed 3@3 75 
» 100 lbs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


subject to 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 


-—-Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 


Chicago, P 100 ths, $5 25 $4 70 $400 $3 40 $400 $3 25 


New York, 510 48 450 425 416 350 
Buffalo. 510 475 425 360 450 360 
Kansas City, 477 440 372 330 4900 310 
Pittsburg. Roo 450 420 365 425 (360 


At Chicago, supplies of beef cattle continue 
fairly liberal and moderate activity prevails 
in the market. The qnality on the whole is 
fairly good and demand chiefly for good to 
choice fat cattle of desirable weights, which 
sell at strong prices. The inferior to fair 
kinds are, as a rule, slow to sell and fairly 
steady in price. Western rangers find a bare- 
ly steady market, with prices occasionally 
lower as heavy runs arrive at the yards. Mix- 
ed butcher stock in rather lighter receipt and 
trading quiet at about the former range of 
quotations. Texas cattle fairly active and 
somewhat inclined to weakness owing to the 
fact that considerable numbers have teen held 
in quarantine. Of stockers and feeders the 
supply is still large and consists mainly of 
commen and medium stuff, with demand gen- 
erally moderate and prices not materially 
lower but harder to realize. Milkers and 


springers are held& firmly and demand is limit- 
Prices 


ed to anything below medium quality. 
are revised as follows: 
Fey export steers, $5.10@5.25 
Good to en, 115 
@1450 Pos 
Com to fair, 1150 
@14 Ts. 
Ch to fey cows and 
heifers. 3.50@4.25 
Fair to good cows, 82.75@3.50 
The recent advance in hogs to a point of 
$4 125 was scarcely sustained, heavy receipts 
sausing a general decline in the market. Yet 
demand is good and desirable stock works out 
in good shape. The demand for heavy weights 
is especially active, rough heavy to fancy ship- 
ping selling at 3-60@3 90. Light weights 3 80 
@4, pigs and rough 3 25@4. 
While not especially heavy the supply of 


Poor to fey bulls. 

Canners, 

Feeders, 

Stockers, 400 to 
S50 fps. 3 

Calves. 300 fos up, 2.75 

Calves, veas. 4 





4.25@4.90 


3.50@4.20 














sheep and lambs has been ample for the re- 
yuirements of the market, and occasiona}|, 
buyers have had a chance to force concessions 
on grades that were the most numerous. ‘T'j\e 
supply runs largely to lambs, although sheep 
are suflticiently plentiful to fulfill the wants 
the trade. Good natives and western siiee)) 
ranging at $3 50@3 75, with some fancy sell 
at sligh advance, prime export wethers 
haps reaching 4. Lambs sell variously at 
@5 30. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts heavy on M 
day of this week, with arrivals of 8@ ea 
against 60 last week and 50 a fortnight 








Market slow and prices about 10c lowe; 
Quotations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 %X@5 00 Poor to good fat bulls,¢ 

Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs. 4 50@4 90) Poor tv good fat cows 

Fair, 900 to 11/0 Lbs, $2x0435 Heif 700 to 1100 Ib 
Common, 700 to 90u lbs, Bologna cows, p hd 

Rough, half-fat, F’sh cows & springr’s 





Com to good fat oxen, 2 50K Veal calves 

The hog market was active and steady 
the opening of this week with receipts of 
double decks loads. Sales on the basis of 
following: Prime light $4 15@4 20 P 100 
Yorkers 4 10@4 15, medium weights 4 1 


415, heavy hogs 3 90@4, pigs 4 15@4 20 

rivals of sheep 17 cars and market steady 
Prime wethers, 95@105 lbs 4 15@4 25, good 
wethers, 85@90 Ibs, 4@4 10. Best lambs 
steady, common slow, prices 3@5 25. Veal 


calves 5@6. 
At Buffalo, with receipts of 175 cars, the 
cattle market ruled steady on Monday of this 


week. There is fair local demand but outside 
inquiry is somewhat light. Stock cattle and 
feeders are especially wanted at this time as 
feed of all kinds is abundant, espevially 
grass pasturage. There is not likely to be an 
over-supply ofjthis kind of stock at present for 
farmers are taking advantage of the pastur- 
age to hold their thin cattle until a little 
later in the season when they will ship to 


market as handy weight and fat stock. Prices 
hold about steady, butchers’ weights at $4 30 
@4 60, shipping grades 4 60@4 80, best steers 


5 10, stockers and feeders 3 50@4. Milch cows 
retain a fair steadiness at around 30, springers 
slow. The hog market on Monday of this 
week showed receipts of 75 double deck cars 
compared with 85 cars last week. Yorkers 


sell at about 4 25, medium and heavy 4 65, 
mixed lots 4, pigs 4 25. Sheep opened strong 
on receipts of 25 cars. Choice spring lambs 
5 5€@5 75, best wethers 4 50, mixed sheep 44 
4 25. Veal calves steady atarange of 525@6 25 

At New York, cattle trade rules generally 
active and fairly firm for the best grades of 
steers. Export business is fair and the mar- 
ket holds to a generally healthy condition 
Native steers quoted at $4 60@5 10 P 100 lbs, 
stags and oxen 2 75@4 65, bulls 2 10@3, dry 
cows 1 75@3 10. Veal caives in ample sup- 
ply, market active with most kinds selling 
at strong prices, ranging at 4@6 25, westerns 
425. Few buttermilk calves offered. Hogs 
moderate in sale, market well supplied with 
nearly all kinds. Sales at 4 35@4 50 for best 
heavy, with lower grades at 3 80@4 10. Sheep 
market fairly active and held steady by mod- 
erate supplies. Best natives quoted at 3 904 
410 and downward to 2 for poor. Lambs 
selling at 4 25@5 80. 

At Boston, trade is milch cows is mederate 
with fair sales at $20@28 for cows and young 
calves, extra qualities 40@70, farrow and dry 
12@22, store cattle, yearlings 8@16, two-year- 
olds 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32, working 
oxen 60@130, handy steers 50@100. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts show some increase, 
but owing to the fact that offerings were of 
an ordinary class, there has been some decline 
in values. Later, however, the market fully 
recovered its strength and horses of good 
quality sold well. The principal demand is 
for smooth 1300@1400]b chunks and stylish 
drivers and heavy drafters of extra quality 
sell to fair advantage, general purpose and 
inferior horses are salable at moderate prices. 


The following quotations are for good sound 
horses 5 to 8 vears old, well broken and in 
good tlesh, plain blemished and green stock 


selling at a discount: 


Express and heavy draft, $70@180 








1150 10 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 85 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, 20@ 45 
Coachers and fast road horses, TK@275 


Ordinary drivers, 30@ 65 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany, market dull 
and weak, supplies running heavy, fine grades 
wanted. Good to ch cmy tubs 15@154c P 1b, 
prints 15@16c, dairy 14@15c.—At Syracuse 
good to ch ecmy tubs 16@17c, prints 17@18c, 
dairy 12@14ec. 
At New York, the ‘good inquiry 
grades of creamery continues and 


for fancy 
the market 











remains steady on the following basis. It 
would perhaps be possibje to obtain a slight 


advance over quoted rates, but buyers are 
very critical and take only the  fanciest 
vrades. Exporters are not showing quite as 


much interest as in tne recent past and specu- 
jative demand is slightly less. Dairy is in 
woderate demand while under grades are 
slow. Wholesale prices for round lots rule as 
follows: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 15c ® lb,western firsts 14c, seconds 12@ 
ise, NY emy lic, N Y dairy half-firkin tubs 
extra 14c, firsts 124@13c, Welsh tubs 15@14c, 
western factory extras 10hc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
with an upward tendency for fancy goods. 
Elgin and other separator cmy, extra 155@16c 
P lb, firsts 14@14)c, seconds 12@13c, imt emy 
extra 12¢, firsts 10c, ladles 10c, Pa prints 16@ 
7c. 

Maryland—At 


moderate supply and 


Baltimore, fancy cemy in 
firm, other grades slow. 


Fey emy ltc P lb, ch 14@1lic, imt cmy 12@ 

12hc, ladles 10@11c, dairy prints 13@14c. 
Ohio—At Columbus. market quiet and 

about steady under moderate supply. Good 


to ch cmy tubs 16c P lb, prints 17¢c, dairy 11c. 
—At Cleveland, Elgin or extra cmy 15@16h¢e, 
Ohio and western ch 11@13c, Elgin firsts 134@ 
i4 4c, dairy 11@12c.—At Toledo, Elgin cmy 
15@16c, Mich and Ohio 14@15c, seconds 124@ 
13e, dairy 12@13c. 

At Boston, no material change has occurred 
in the butter market durimg the week. Re- 
ceipts show a tendency toward falling off 
slightly and arrivals are pot quite up to the 
standard grade of excellence, prices in the 
main are steady to firm with strictly to fancy 
good wanted. Vtand N H fey emy assorted 
sizes I64c, northern N Y 16@16}c, western 
fresh tubs, assorted 154}@16c, northern firsts 14 
@15e, western firsts 14@15¢e, seconds 13c, extra 
Vt dairy 14@15c, tirsts 18c, western imt cmy 
11@12c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, demand fair, 
market qniet, prices firm. Full cream ched- 
dars T@8c P lb, flats 7@74c, skims 3@4c, imt 
Swiss 12e.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 
or tlats 64@8c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence 
Co, 2100 bxs offered, bidding brisk, all sol 
at o xc. 

At New York, perfect qualities especially 
of large colored are in good demand but buy- 
ers show no disposition to take anything of 
inferior quality. The larger proportions of 
receipts show more or less of effect of extreme 
heat and for grades the market is 
lower. New cheese, N Y full cream, large fey 
colored Tice P lb, white 74@7&c, ch T}@ 
7 fey colored 77@8c, white 74@7Tic 





such 





ize, small 73 
ch 74@T8c, fair to good 6}@7c, part skims 
5f@5khe, full skims 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
with good demand for fullcream. NY full 


+ 
cream 


2@ 3c. 


fey 8c P lb, fair to good 7{@7fc, No i 
Swiss 95@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market steady un- 
der fairly active demand. N Y full cream, 
large sizes 81@8k4e P 1b, flat large size 8$@9c, 
smmall size 9}@95c, Ohio 74@8c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, a fairly active market, 
prices tending higher. N Y full cream 10sc ? 
lb, Ohio flats 9}c, family favorite 9c, lim- 
burger lle, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, 
N Y, full cream 8@8}3, Ohio 7@Tic, skims 5@ 
Ge, limburger 8@9c.—At Toledo, full cream 7 
@8c, part skims 6c, full skims 3@4e. 

At Boston, a steady moderate demand with 
prices fairly sustained, fair to good grades 
less plentiful. N Y small extra 72?@8c¢ P lb, 
large extra T?c, firsts 6@7c, seconds E@5ic, 
Vt small extra 74}@7#c, large extra Thc, firsts 6 
ajc, sage cheese 8@8}3c, part skims 4@5c, 
western extras T}@7}c, Ohio flat 6@7c. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest 
and colored firm at 8}c P Ib. 





white 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, grain market firm, 
corn 32@34c P bu, oats 24@26c, rye 38@40c, 
bran $11@11 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 1750@ 
18, middlings 14@15, louse hay 12@15, baled 
12@15, clover 10@12, oat straw 7 50@8, rye 11 


@12. Dressed meats quiet. Beef 6@7c # Ib, 
veal 7@8c, hogs firm 44@5c, mutton 5@6c, 
mileh cows 50@40 ea, calf skins 30@50 ea. 


Poultry lower. Chickens 13@14¢c ? lIblw, 
14@15c d w, turkeys 10@11c l w, 11@12c dw, 
ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@11c d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 
9@10c d w, fresh eggs firm 15@16c P dz. Po- 
tatoes 1 75@2 25 P bbl, cabbage 3@4 P 100, 
green corn 45@55c P 100, green peas 30@35c 
~ bu, beans 25@35c, parsley 70@80c P 100 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





bchs, apples 40@60c P bu, watermelons 10@16 
P 100. 

At Syracuse, poultry firm. 
lb l w, fowls 9¢ 1 w, broilers 16@17¢ a w, 
ducks 15@16c, lw, 18@20c dw, tresh eggs 14 
@l6c dz, squabs $350 ® dz. New beets 
12@15c P dz behs, celery 25@30c, green corn 
8@10c, cucumbers 18@30c, turnips 24c P beh, 
carrots lic, cabbage 3@4 ® 100, green peas 50 
w60c P bu, squash 30@40c P dz, tomatoes 2 25 
@2 50 P bu, mushrooms 25¢c # lb, potatoes 75 
@29c P bu, raspberries black 4@5c ®P pt, 
blackberries 6@9c P qt, currants 2@5c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, limited 
supplies of hay cause firm prices. Ch baled 
timothy $15 50 ® ton, No 112 50@13, No2 9@ 
12, straight rye straw 10@10 50, No 2 9@9 50, 
tangled rye 8 50@9, new wheat 6@7, oat 5@8, 
bran 10 25@11. Ch nearby eggs 13c P dz, 
western 12$@135c. Poultry market quiet and 
fairly firm. Fowls 9c ® lb 1 w, 10@10}ec da w, 
roosters 6c lw, chickens 8@10c lw, 12@1l4c¢ 
dw. Potatoes in liberal supply. N J ch 
white 35@40c P bskt, N J sweets 50@90c, Va 
2 50@3 75 ® bbl, red Astrachan apples 50@T5c 
P cra, others 1@1 75 P bbl, blackberries 5@7c 
P gt, watermelons 14@18 P 100, cantaloupes 
50c@1 P 4 bbl cra, Md and Del peaches 40c@1 
® bskt, pears 24@50c * bkt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry quiet 
and slow. Chickens 8$@9c lb 1 w, fowls 8@ 
8ic, ducks 7@8he, roosters 20@25c ea, strictly 
fresh eggs 103@1l1c P dz. New white potatoes 
$1 50@2 P bbl, Ma and Pa 60@65c P bu, yellow 
sweets 2 25@2 50 bbl, southern onions 1 75@2 
P bbl, Pa and Md 55@65c P bu, home-grown 
cabbage 1@2 P 100, beets 1@14c P 1b, green corn 
6@12c P dz, egg plant 20@30c P bskt, cucum- 
bers 10@15c P bskt, huckleberries 33@4c P qt, 


Chickens l4c ¥ 


apples 75ic@1 25 ® bbl, Md and Va _ peaches 
30@50c # bskt, pears 2@3 50 P bbl, gem 
meions 15@25c P bskt, watermelons 5@15 P 


100, Wild Goose plums 2@3 P qt, Damsons 1@ 
1 25 P bu. Ch timothy hay 1350@14 P ton, No 
1 13@15 50, No 2 12@12 50, clover mixed 10 50 
@11, straight rye straw 10@10 50, tangled rye 
7 50@8, wheat and oat 7@7 50, bran 10@11, 
middlings 9 50@12. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured 

Beans. 

At New York, the smaller white beans are 
firm under good demand, while trade in do- 
mestic marrow is somewhat lighter. Ch mar- 
row $1 35 P bu, fair to good 1 20@1 30, ch 
medium 120, ch _ pea 115, medium 
and pea fair to good 95c@1 10, ch red kidney 
1 95@2, fair to good 1 50@1 80. white 1 35, 


yellow eye 1 10, Cal limas 1 35, green peas 72h. 


@90e. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and the 
market has a firm tone. N Y and Vt small 
handpicked pea $1 25@1 50 P bu, ch marrow 
115, screened 90c@1, seconds 70@80c, Cal pea 
1 25@1 50, ch h p mediums 1 1021 15, screen- 
ed 90c@1, seconds 70@80c, extra yellow eyes 
1 20@1 25, red kidney 1 75@2, dried limas 2}@ 
2?c P lb. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market holds a fairly 
steady position, with choice fresh stock on 
band no more than readily absorbed by the 
trade. Under grades slow. Fey new laid 
nsarby 15c P dz, N Y and Pa 12@144c, ch west- 
ern, loss off, 13@13ic, fair to good checks and 
dirty $1 80@3 P case. 

At Boston, receipts of strictly choice stock 
are comparatively light and the market for 
such is firm. Nearby and Cape fey 18@20c P 
dz, eastern choice fresh 15@1l6c, fair to good 

1@12c, Vt and N H ch fresh 14@15c, western 
selected 13c, good to ch 11@18c, refrigerator 
stock 12@12kc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, berries in smaller supply. 
Blackberries T@1lce P qt, huckieberries 6@7c, 
raspberries 6@8c ® qt, currants 3@5c P qb. 
Apples hold firm for choice. Astrachan $1 50 
@2 P bbl, Nyack Pippin 1 50@2, Bough 1 25@ 
175, windfalls 75¢c@1. Peaches steady for best 
grades. Southern 1@250 P carrier, Md and 
De! 1@2 ® carrier, 60c@1 25 P bskt, N J 40c@ 
1. Local pears, Bartlett 2@3 50 P bbl, Clapn’s 
Favorite 2 25@2 75, southern 1 50@3 75, Wild 
Goose plums 4@5c P qt, apricots 20@25c P 10- 
lb bskt, Niagara grapes 150@175 FP carrier, 
Delaware 1 25@2, watermelons 100@150 P car- 
load, 8@18 P 100, muskmelons, cantaloupes 
75c@1 P bbl, gems 75c@1 25. 

Hay and Straw. 
At New York, receipts moderate and mar- 
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ket firm for desirable grades. Some new hay 
arriving and selling at 40@75c. Prime old tim- 
othy 90c # 100 ths, No 1 80@85c,-No 2 70@ 
75c, No 3 55@65c, clover mixed 55@60c, clover 
35@40e, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw No 1 
50@60c, short rye 35@40c, tangled 30@40c, oat 
and wheat 30@35c. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, under liberal supply and 

quiet market, prices tend in buyers’ favor. 


LI in bulk $1 87@2 12 ® bbl, N J 1 75@2 
~P bbl, in bags 1 75@2, inferior 1@1 25 Pp 
bbl, Va yellow sweets 2 50@3 25, white 2 75@ 


3 50, N C red 2@2 25. 
Poultry. 

At New York, market on dressed weak and 
irregular, live fairly firm under good demand. 
Dressed poultry: Average turkeys 7@9c P 
ib, Phila broiiers 12@14c, western dry-picked 
10@11c, scalded 84@9c, N Y and Pa fowls 9c, 
western 9c, roosters 5@5}c, ducks 11@12c, 


geese 13@16c, squabs $1 25@1 75 P dz. Live 
poultry: Spring chickens 9@10c P tb, fowls 


9c, roosters 5c, turkeys 7@8e, ucks 40@70c 
P pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c # pr. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, poor stuff moves slowly at 
irregular prices, while choice qualities are 
generaly well sustained. Local beets $1 50@ 
2 P 100 bchs, celery 20@40c P dz, NJ corn1 
@1 75 P 100, cucumbers. 75c@1 25 # bbl, cu- 


cumber pickles 1@2 25 P 1000,N J and LI 
cabbage 2 50@3, N J egg plant 1@125 # bbl, 


potato lima beans 2@ 2 50 P bag, flat 1@1 25, 
peppers 1@2 ® bbl, tomatoes 25@40c P bu-bx, 
extra ch kinds 60c@1, peas 75c@175 ® bag. 
marrow squash 75c@1 25 ¥ bbl-cra, Hubbard 
1 25@1 50, yellow or white 75c@1 25, Russia 
turnips 50@75ce ® bbl, white 3@3 50 P 100, lo- 
cal radishes 75¢@1 P 100, carrots 1 50@2, pars- 
ley and leeks 1@1 25, string beans 1 50@1 75 P 
bag, N J onions, red and yellow 1 50@2 25 P 
bbl, white 3@3 50, Ct red 2@2 50, Orange Co 
red 1 50@2 P bag, N C, Md and Va 2@2 25 P 
bbl. 
Wool. 

There is rather Jess activity but the market 
continues strong at advancing prices. Quota- 
tions on the basis of the following at Boston, 
N Y and Philadlephia, with Chicago at the 
usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX 
and above 25c, X 21@22c, No 1 26c fine un- 
washed 17c, Ohio delaine 26@27c, Mich X and 
above 20c, No 1 23@24c, Ky and Mo combing 
¢ blood 21@23, § blood 21@23c. Scoured basis 
Texas fine spring 42@45c, medium 35@37ce, 
territory fine 45@50c, medium 40@42c, 

The fourth series of public sales of colonial 
wool] closed firm at London, July 27. The next 
series opens Sept 28 for which Schwartze esti- 
mates only 170,000 bales will be available 
compared to 314,000 a year ago. This certainly 
justifies advancing prices, in view of the 
shortage in the new Australasian clip. On 
the fourth sales Americans bought 140,000 
bales before tariff bill was passed, but then 
quit. 

, New England Markets. 

At Waterbury, Ct, new potatoes 75@8c ®P 
bu, onions $1, cabbage 4@5 P 100, fresh eggs 
20c ® dz, chickens 12c P lb, loose hay 10@18 
£ ton, baled 16@19, oat straw 12, calfskins 
20@65c ea, green hides 3@4c P lb, good to ch 
cmy butter, tubs and prints 16@20c P Ib, 
dairy 16@18c, full cream cheese 10c.—At Wor- 
cester, Mass, fresh nearby eggs 15@20c P dz, 
northern 14@16c, potatoes 2 25@3 P bhi, cab- 
bage 90c@1, watermelons 15@25 P 100, suim- 
mer squash 40@50c P dz, baled timothy hay 
16@17 P ton, good to ch cmy butter, tubs, 16@ 
17c¢ P lb, nearby prints 18@20c, dairy 16@18c. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Good Knives.—The following testimonial 
shows the satisfaction given by the knives 
that are offered to our readers by Maher & 
Grosh Co. Their advertisement will be 
found on another page: Hannawa Falls, N 
Y, July 12, 1897—Maher & Grosh Co, 633 A 
street, Toledo, O. Gents: I wish to say the 
knife you sent me came duly and safely to 
hand. It more than met my expectations. For 
the price it is a very clean cutter and in every 
way satisfactory. Have shown it to others 
and have taken some orders.—[G, L. Hitch- 
cock. 





Our Readers who are in want of a thresher, 
horse-power, engine, dog-power, ensilage cut- 
ter, saw machine, feed mill, fanning mill or 
land roller, will, we believe, be sure to get 
the best, and at the lowest price consistent 
with quality and value of goods, if they deal 
with the reliable manufacturer, George D. 
Harder, Cobleskill, N Y, who sends free his 
beautifully illustrated and plainly and clearly 
descriptive catalogs to all applicants mention- 
ing this paper. He has different catalogs, 
hence it is necessary to inform him what ar- 
ticle it 1s that is needed. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Great Strike Continues—T! The striking wmin- 
eis all over the coal sections still refuse to ac- 
cept the terms of settlement which the own- 
ers offer. Large bands of strikers march to 
localities where work is going on and _ per- 
suade the men to quit. Food is usually do- 
nated by residents of the country through 
which the march is made, but often there is 
considerable suffering for want of sufticient 
rations. Riots have occurred in several parts 
of Pennsylvania and several leaders have 
been arrested and troops sent. The Turtle 
Creek mines are closed. Some miners are 
still at work at Galva and Canton, Illinois. 
Over 1000 men are out in the vicinity of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. The strikers claim to be gain- 
ing their points and expect to be completely 
victorious. Coal prices are rising because of 
the limited supply. The fact that there has 
been so little violence is a matter of great 
credit to the strikers. 


Fast Time at Columbus.—Joe Patchen at 


Columbus, O, won the free-for-all pacing 
race in three straight heats. Thetime of the 


second heat was 2.014, which equals the world 


racing record heli by John R. Gentry. 
Future races in which these two horses are 


entered will be watched with interest. 


Religious Conventions—The three conven- 
tions of young people’s religious societies at 
Toronto, Chattanooga and San Francisco cost 
$6,000,000. 

The thirteenth annual encampment of the 
Christian Church was held at Eureka, II). 
Mrs 9. A. Burgess of Indianapolis, Ind, pres- 
ident of the Christian women’s board of mis- 
sions, addressed the meeting on the work of 
the organization. Judge C. J. Scofield of 
Carthage, Ill, spoke on the need of an ed- 
uecated ministry. 

The meetings at Northfield, Mass, under 
the direction of Mr Moody are largely attend- 
ed and full of interest. Sunday, Aug 8, 
services began at 6 am and continued all 
day, closing in the evening after 25 separated 
meetings had been held. <A rousing Christian 
Endeavor service was held in the afternoon 
and was conducted by Rev Mr Morgan. 


England to Adopt Protection—England has 
notified the German and Belgium governments 
that she will abrogate the existing treaties be- 
tween those countries and the United King- 
dom on July 30, 1898. This action is taken 
because these treaties prevent Great Britain 
from imposing higher duties on goods from 
Germany and Belgium than she imposes on 
goods from her own colonies. It indicates 
that the United Kingdom is disposed to favor 
the preferential tariff between England and 
her colonies of which Mr Laurier has been a 
leading exponent. Already the new tariff in 
Canada discriminates iu favor of goods im- 
ported from countries that admit Canadian 
produce free. If therefore England’s action 
means that she will puta higher tariff on stuff 
coming from other than her own colonies, it 
indicates that she intends to substitute pro- 
tection fur free trade. 





Of General Interest—Tiey are after the cor- 
porations with an exceedingly sharp stick in 
St Paul. The city railway company returned 
the valuation of its property at $401,275, and 
the gas omens any estimated its taxable prop- 
erty at $350,827. But when the board of equal- 
ization got these figures, they promptly raised 
the street railway to $2,500,000 and the gas 
company to $1,500,000. 

A practical test of the anti-toxine of lock- 
jaw was made on Robert Curtis, a colored 
man at Washington. When the anti-toxine 
was administered the musvles of the face and 
neck had become rigid and the patient could 
not speak. Within a few hours the spasms 
began to subside, and the man’s condition is 
encouraging. 

There was loud talk before election to the 
effect that American labor was to be intro- 
duced into Hawaii, but after all this fuss with 
Japan, Pres Dole’s government has just ad- 
mitted another batch of Japs to work on the 
cane plantations. This simply shows that the 


Sandwich Islands are determined to make 
the most of the big bonus offered their sugar 
in the Dingley bill. 

The little towns along the Hudson river 


which have been chusen by rich New Yorkers 
as plaees of summer residences are again in 
the throes of their annual struggle, with the 
millionaires over tax assessments. Last year 
the total assessment was $4,500,000, but now 
it reaches at least $10,001,000. The estate of 
William Rockefeller has been assessed for 
$2,500,000, three times last yeur’s assessment, 
while John D. Rockefeller is now down for 
$587,775, as against $287,775 last year. Mrs 


OUR 


. tensive 





STORY OF 


Elliott F. Shepard is down for $207,000, as 
against $82,000 for 1896. These heavy in- 
creases seem remarkable, but they are the di- 
rect result of the recent grand jury investiga- 
tion. 

All mint records were broken by the re- 
eeipts at San Francisco when $3,750,000 in 
gold was deposited for coinage in one day. 

The gold excitement still continues and 
many cannot secure passage to Klondyke. 
Several of the steamers have taken an extra 
number of passengers, leaving their freight. 
The Klondyke gold fields are clearly in Brit- 
ish territory and there can be no question as 
to the boundary line. Insurance companies 
have refused to insure persons going to the 
Alaska gold field, as the risks are too great 
because of severe climate and insufiicient 
food. 

The American ass’n’s meeting for advance- 
ment of science at Detroit during the week 


beginning Aug 8 and that of the Britih as- 
sociation at Toronto the following week, 


makes it possible for members to attend both 


at but little greater expense than one. It has 
been 13 years since the British meeting was 


held in America. 

Low prices for valuable buildings in desert- 
ed towns in western Kansas have frequently 
been reported but nothing to equal the aver- 
age of $25 apiece at which 61 houses were re- 
ce ently sold in the down town district of N Y 
city. The structures have got to be removed 
to make way for a park. 

The employees of the Lehigh valley railroad 
are responsible for the establishment of a 
pension system that has much to commend it. 
At their request the directors have abolished 
the practice of issuing passes to persons eim- 
ployed by the road, and such persons now 
pay for their transportation at the rate of a 
half acenta mile. <A portion of the money 
thus realized is to be set apart as a relief 
fund, from which employees who have been in 
the service of the road for 15 years may draw 
a pension equal to 30 percent of the salary re- 
ceived at the time of retirement. Trainmen 
and workers about the stations are still car- 
ried free, but the shop men and the remainder 


of the great army of workers are very well 
satistied with the new system. 
The duty of $1.50 a barrel on oranges, pro- 


vided for by the Dingley tariff law, has reviy- 
ed the orange growing industry of Louisiana. 
In anticipation of the passage of the act more 
than 100,000 budded orange trees have been 
set out in Plaquemine parish. The Bradish 
Johnson Company, which owned the largest 
orange grove in the state, has planted 10,000 
budded trees on its woodland place. 


The Michigan salt association, commonly 
known as the salt trust, has, it is said, decid- 


ed to invade the Kansas field, and will con- 
struct a manufacturing plant at Hutchinson, 
with a capacity of 1000 barrels daily. 

The strike at the Fulton bag and cotton 
mills at Atlanta, by which between 1200 and 
1500 operatives were thrown out, owing to the 
refusal of white girls in the bleachery to work 
with negro employees, was ended by the com- 
pany Withdrawing the negro employees. 

A severe thunderstorm swept over the east- 
ern part of Pennsylvania doing great damage 
to crops and buildings. The lightning was 
unusually severe, and many barns’ were 
struck and burned. There was also loss of 
life. 

The Texas petroleum oil company compos- 
ed of local capitalists, has made an arrange- 
ment with Senator R. Q. Mills to sink wells 
on a 1000 acre tract owned by him in the heart 
of the oil district near Corsicana. Senator 
Mills declines at present to undertake an ex- 
development of his boldings. He 
says he does not want to bore down and find 
himself rich in oil,only to be impoverished by 
what he styles the greatest of all trusts of 
modern times, the Standard oil company. 
All the flow of the wells there, nearly 1000 
barrels daily, is being used for fuel, and the 
demand far exceeds the supply. 

Spain’s Prime Minister Murdered. —Senor 
Canovas del Castillo, prime minister of Spain, 
was shot and killed, Aug 8, by an anarchist 
at Santa Agueda,the summer home of the 
Spanish court. Three shots were fired, two of 
which two struck the premier in the head and 
the third in the chest. He died in two hours. 
The assassin was immediately arrested. 
Canovas del Castillo, since the return of the 
house of Bourbon, had been the main prop of 
the throue in the Spanish peninsula. For 25 
yeurs, moreover, he had been the foremost 
man of the conservative party, and his death 
at this crisis at the hands of an anarchist 


may be the precursor of events even more 
doleful for existing institutions in that dis- 
tracted and exhausted country. He was an 


orator, a scholar, and a literary light of great 
prominence as well as a statesman of the fvure- 
most rank and his assassination is a shock 
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the American people. The 


and a grief to 
series of disasters tha® have lately overtaken 
Spain are mournful to contemplate from any 


standpoint, and it is to be hoped that the 
statesmen who 1emain to carry her burdens at 
home and abroad will be able to guide her 
into more serene and peaceful paths. 





Personal 
father of Congressman 
home in Lewiston, Me. 

Chicago’s oldest optician, 
known all over the west, died in New 
while on a business trip. 

Agriol Paur, who died afew days ago in 
New York, at the age of 74, was a well-known 
music teacher, and is credited with having 
produced the tirst German opera given in this 
country—F lotow’s ‘* Martha.’ 

From Foreign Lands— Enormous forest 
have been raging for a week pastin the Te- 
lagh district in Algiers. 

There is no abatement of the floods in west- 
ern and upper Austria. The Danube contin- 
ues to rise and the dangeris very great. At 
Lintz, 100 miles west of Vienna, and at Mau- 


Paragraphs— Nelson Dingley, 
Dingley, died at his 


Louis Manasse, 
York 


fires 


thausen, enormous damage has been done to 
property. 

Five hundred reported killed up to July 1 
is the record of the terrible outbreak of the 


great volcano of Mayon on the isjand of Lu- 
zon, one of tbe Philippine group. ‘The night 
of June 24 this volcano began throwing up 
ashes and lava in immense quantities and 
flames were thrown to considerably over 100 
feet above the crater. 

Nothing better shows the gravity of the up- 


rising in India than the report that no less 
than nineteen of the native troops died of 
sunstroke during a forced march to relieve 


the fort at Dargal. The revolt appears to be 
confined to a certain locality, and does not 
threaten another widespread mutiny like that 
of 1858. 

Marconi, the young Italian who has so suc- 
cessfully demonstrated his ability to show the 
world how to telegraph over long distances 
without wires, is already a rich man asa re- 
sult of the success of his great invention. In 
London he received $60,000 in cash and shares 
to the amount of $499,000 for the control of 
the invention outside of Italy. 

The British foreign oftice notified Ambassa- 
dor Hay that it accepted the proposition of 
the United States for an international con- 
ference on the question of pelagic sealing in 
the Behring Sea, to be held in Washington dur- 
ing the coming autumn. 


Japan’s governwent is short of money, she 
needs gold for her treasury to maintain the 
gold standard, and the general rush forward 


resulted in a 
both national 


after the war with China has 
great excess of expenditures, 
and individual, over incomes. She received 
a large war indemnity in gold, but that must 
be used largely in building the new war ships, 
which represent a clear economical waste. 

A big gold strike in the Amur country of 
northeastern China is reported by Li Hung 
Chang’s experts, which is creating great ex- 
citement in that country. We expect to hear 
of rich gold mines in northeastern Siberia, 


adjoining Behring straits, as the Alaskan 
gold veins may run across there. 
About 200 Cuban insurgents, under the 


command of the leader Vicente Jorge, recent- 
ly made an attack upon and entered Coral 
Nuevo, asmall town in Matanzas province, 
and plundered several stores. The garrison 
from the forts and a party of volunteers who 
engaged the insurgents in the streets lost 
three killed and nine wounded. 

Negotiations are now in progress with the 
Freuch governwent looking to the conclusion 
of a treaty of trade.and commerce to govern 
the relations between the United States and 


Tunis. This is to take the place of the old 
treaty, which does not fit modern conditions, 
and particularly the existing protectorate 


over Tunis maintained by France. 


of two-thirds of 
against the 


Educational—The protest 
the faculty of Brown university 
action of the corporation in the case of Presi- 
dent Andrews is refreshing. It was ——e 
tively needed, not by Dr Andrews, but by all 
the college presidents, all the professors and 
all the teachers laboring in one of the noblest 
of professions. The attempted muzzling of Dr 


Andrews and his enforced resignation was a 
grave menace to the entire educational sys- 


tem. e 


Inheritance Tax Decision—Judge Fort in 
the court of common pleas, Newark, N J, 
declared that the state cannot collect — 
Miss E1sie Dean Peddie, an adopted child, 
collateral inheritance tax, 
$33.75. The decision is the first judicial 
termination of the question. 


amounting to $22,- 
de- 











FATHERS AND SONS. 


To Keep the Boys on the Farm, 


E. M. L. 





urge you to begin with good in- 
fluences early. There ismo time when people 
can have such deep and lasting impressions 
made, aS in early childhood. Always when 
in your chiidren’s presence, look grave. If 
you wore a broad smile they might think you 
were frivolous; and in casting about for a 
reason, might lay it to your occupation. Al- 
ways talk about your work; never forget ‘o 
mention how things aie driving you, from 
early planting time to latest harvest. Always 
hold up before your family the great necessity 
for continued application to business. If you 
talked about other things—grange meetings, 
picnics that had taken place or that were to 
take place—it might take your mind off from 
your labors and make your boys think that 
you Were not specially interested in farm 
work. If your farm should have an ornament 
in the shape of a mortgage, mention it fre- 
quently. Let the children know how difficult 
it is to raise the interest semi-annually, also 
how necessary to doso, but of course you 
need not mention the fact that many of your 
fellow men are obliged to raise a certain 
amount of rent each month, or each quarter, 


Let me 


as the case may be, as that might make 
the farmer’s lot seem too much like other 
people’s. 


When the legislature is in session be sure 
to keep posted as to its deliberations, and 
be careful to explain to your family how that 
every bill passed is against the interests of 
the farmers. When the legislature is not in 
session, educate your family in the matter of 
taxation. Explain to them the partiality 
shown every other class of people over the 
farmers in this respect. 

As the boys grow older, 
neighboring towns on business, and fall in 
with other lads of their age. They may 
learn that some of these boys have a chance 
to pick up a good many pennies in one 
way and another, going on errands, sell- 
ing newspapers, etc. Perhaps your boy will 
feel as if he would like to earn some 
money—would like to get a dollar of his own 
to put in the ‘‘big bank,’’ as Charlie Jones 
has done. If he suggests to you that you let 
him do something to earn money, veto it at 
onee. Tell him that it will take him a year 
to pay for the food and clothing he has had 
so far, and that you do not propose to pay 
your own boy for his work. If there is a 
cireus in a neighboring city, the boys will of 
course want to go. Tell them that your fa- 
ther never let you go to circuses and what was 
good for you is good forthem. This ought to 
make them happy for a week. 

3e sure to have the boys up early in the 
morning: only those who have practiced it 
know anything about the charm of early ris- 
ing. Always dress in coarse clothes and 
have your family do so. They are the most 
suitable for farmers, being as well the most 
economical. 1f your neighbor Stackhouse 
paints his house and puts on blinds and a 
veranda, explain to your family that he 
never could have fixed up so if he had been 
dependent upon his farm but that Mrs Stack- 


they may go to 


house’s bachelor uncle—a soap maker—left 
her two or three thousand dollars when he 
died. 


If your wife and children make flower beds 
in the front yard and meekly request that the 
hens be shut up, scout the idea. Tell them 
that hens never lay unless allowed a wide 
range, and eggs at twenty-five cents a dozen 
are of more consequence than all the posies 
between here and Boston. When your oldest 
son is pretty weil along in his teens, he may 
take a fancy to a miss from town who is 
visiting the Stackhouse girls, and pay her 
some attentions. Lose no time in telling him 
he might ‘‘ better spend his time hoeing po- 
tatoes, as city girls have, no use for farmer 
boys.’’ 

If a boy does not remain on the farm whose 
father has faithfully carried out each and all 
of these ideas, I think all will agree with me 
in saying, ‘‘There must be something the 
matter with the boy.’’ 
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Our I’s and Other Eyes. 


Our I’s are just as strong as they were fifty years ago, 


when we have cause to use them, 


But we have less and 


less cause to praise ourselves, since others do the praising, 
and we are more than willing for you to see us through 


other eyes. 


This is how we look to S. F. Boyce, whole- 


sale and retail druggist, Duluth, Minn., who after a quarter 
of a century of observation writes: 

“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for more than 25 years, 
both at wholesale and retail, and have never heard any- 
thing but words of praise from my customers ; not a single 


complaint has ever reached me. 


I believe Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla to be the best blood purifier that has been intro- 


duced to the general public.” 


This, from a man who has 


sold thousands of dozens of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, is strong 
testimony. But it only echoes popular sentiment the world 
over, which has * Nothing but words of praise for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’’ 


Any doubt about it? 


Send for the ‘‘ Curebook.”” 


It kills doubts and cures doubters. 
Address: J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 


























Teach Boys to Apply Knowledge 


E. P. POWELL. 





Don’t label your home Work House, or so 
arrange life that it ought to be so labeled. 
Think it over, and you will realize that more 
can be done by a reasonable amount of recre- 
ation (re-creation) than by a life hke that of 
a beast of burden. Havea reguiar place for 
sports in which all your family join. Croquet 
is a good family game. Lay out and grade 
and beautify a plot for this game. Dress it 
with shale or very fine gravel, and don’t 
consider it money thrown away to buy neces- 
sary balls, mallets, ete. Get your wife out 
every time you can,and make the young folks 
feel that you wish to make them happy. 

Educate farm boys to make a living and 
never be in danger of being turned into 
tramps by a single reversal. I have adopted 
this plan. While not throwing out all studies 
not supposed to be practical, we make them 
practical. For instance, mathematics is ap- 
pled mathematics—so that they can if they 
wish live by practical surveying. Botany is 
applied botany, and so becomes horticulture, 
by which they can win a living. A shop with 
lathes, etc (mostly constructed by themselves) 
turns pliysics into another practical study. 
They can go ahead from this shop into electric- 
al engineering vr to simpler lines of profit. 
Chemistry is made to teach photography from 
bottom to top—so that each one of the boys 
and girls understands the whole science. I 
see no reason why a child need be educated 
to be in danger of poverty and helplessness. 
What is the use of wasting time in superticial 
unapplied work? 





The Secret of Wealth.—Here is a German 
legend of an old farmer calling his three idle 
sons around him when on his death bed, to 
impart to them au important secret. ‘‘My 
sons,’’ said he, ‘‘a great treasure lies hid in 
the estate which I am about to leave you.”’ 
The old man gasped. ‘‘ Where is it hid?’’ ex- 
claimed the sons in a breath, *‘I am about to 
tell you,’’ said the old man; ‘‘you will have 
to dig for it—’’ But his breath failed him be- 
fore he could impart the weighty secret, and 
he died. Forthwith the sons set to work with 
spade and mattock upon the long-neglected 
fields, and they turned up every sod and clod 
upon the estate. They discovered no treas- 
ure, but they learned to work; and when the 
tields were sown and the harvest came, lo! 
the yield was prodigious, in consequence of 
the thorough tillage which they had under- 
gone. Then it was that they discovered the 


treasure concealed in the estate, of which 
their wise old father had advised them.—[Da- 
vid Summers. 





Economical Board.—Four students of the YM 
C A training school in Springfield, Mass, 
bought an Aladdin oven, an invention ot Ed- 
ward Atkinson which was described in these 
columns last year, and from April 22 to June 
15, 1897, their net expense for board was 
$37.60, or 90¢c a week each. They did their 
ewu cooking, which with this apparatus is a 
siuple matter. The oven cost them $25, and 
they sold it at the end of the time (the close 
of their school course) at a loss of $8.20, which 
is counted in the $37.60. For their breakfasts 
the young men had cereals, bread and butter, 
etc; for dinners, roasts of heef, stews, soups, 
bake beans, fruit desserts; for suppers, bread 
and butter, fruit sauce, lemonade, ete. The 
bread and cake were bought at the baker’s. 
The cheapest cuts of meat are rendered tender 
and juicy by the Aladdin oven. 


The Indifferent Citizen is the sole and suffi- 
cient cause of the corrupt politician. Let me 
implore you not to follow his example, but 
wherever your lot is cast to ally yourselves 
avith the good men and true, however few, 
who love truth better than falsehood, honesty 
better than corruption, and their country bet- 
ter than their party, who not only desire good 
government, but are willing to fight foi it. 
{Wayne McVeagh. 

icine 

Ben Butler in a case in the Massachusetts 
supreme court involving damages for fatal 
injury—Senator Hoar being on the other 
side—quoted Job: ‘‘All that a man hath will 
he give for his life.’’ ‘‘That,’’ said Mr Hoar, 
‘‘was a plea of the devil in a motion for a 
new trial, and I don’t think the court will be 
more impressed by it on account of its mod- 
ern endorsement.’’ 


Charitable Old Lady (to little beggar girl). 
There’s some bread for you. It’s a day or 
two old, but you can tell your mother to take 
three or four fresh eggs, a quart of milk, a cup 
of sugar, some good butter and half a grated 
nutmeg, and she can make a very excellent 
pudding of it. 


A customer dropped into a bookseller’s the 
other day and asked for a copy of The Lady 
of the Aroostook. The clerk seemed to be in 
some doubt about the title, but after a mo- 
ment’s consultation with anocher salesman he 
came forward and said, blandly, ‘‘So sorry 
we haven’t got The Lady or the Rooster, but 
we can give you Tie Lady or the Tiger.’’ 
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Hot Enough for Him. 
TEMPLER. 


WILL 


Sailor Ben satin the sun when the maiden 


caine that way. 


**Hot enough for you, Uncle Ben?’’ was 
what I heard her say. 

**Wa’al, ves,’’ the vet’ran made reply, ‘‘that 
is, it’s warm somewhat, 

But folks that live round here about hain’t 
seen a day that’s hot. 

What do you say? it’s ninety-six! Why 


that ain’t nothin’, child: 

If you'd a-seen the day I did 
make you wild 

With thinkin’ what you hed ben through, an’ 
that vou’re still alive. 

Al yes, how well I recollect, 
tifty-tive 

When Cousin Abe an’ Sime an’ me all 
an’ hed our wish, 

Runnin’ away on a mac’rel 
foundland to fish. 


‘That day? O, yes, I'll git 
August on the Banks, 


*twould fairly 
*twas eighteen 
went 


New- 


sloop to 


to that; “twas 


Aloft hung the sails all lifeless, an’ on our 
deck the planks 
Was twistin’ an’ warpin’ an curlin’ up with 


the scortchin’ heat, 

An’ none of us walked 
blistered feet. 

But we had some compensation, 
will agree; 

We ketched some nice biled mac 
steamin’ sea. 

Our ham an’ aigs we put on deck an’ let em 

lay a while: 

soon got fried, an’ we eet ’em, 

reg'lar hotel style. 

All seams b’iled out piteh an’ 
the sailors scraped off some 


acrost ’em fur fear of 


I guess you 
"rel out of the 
They miss, in 


oakum, an’ 


Fur sech as were out of tobacker to use as 
chawin’ gum. 

‘*How did we live, did you ask me? I swan, 
I sea’cely know. 

We was all packed in ice an’ pickle, under 


the decks below; 
As it was, Abe lost his whiskers, an’ 
mustache come out, 


Sime’s 


An’ as fur my hair, I hain’t it, fur I shed it 
all about, 

Same as the rest of thet crew did, endurin’ 
all that heat, 

Fur we was roasted through and through, 
same as a piece of meat. 

How high was the thermometer? O, please 
don't ask sech stuff; 

We hed a glass mos’ four feet long but 


*twasn’t long enough, 
So we—Ah, you’re goin’, be you? 
think you will agree 
That the day we hed on the Banks was quite 
hot enough fur me.’’ 
She went, and the sailor muttered: ‘‘That’s 
eighteen times to-day 
I’ve ben asked that same old ches’ nut; 
what'll a feller say?’’ 
ncccenceiasialliinennndan 
Conan Doyle, after having had his first novel 
rejected by 11 publishers, sold it for $1.25. 


Wa’al, I 


now, 
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[iss Stebbin’s Reform. 


By Nellie Burns. 


ISS CYNTHIA STEBBIN 





was a born reformer. All 
her life long she had been 
dabbling in some species 


of reformation for the better- 
ment of the human family. 
Her warring genius made no 
exception of evil wherever 
it was found. The church, society, domestic 
life, all in turn became targets against which 
she directed her reformatory missiles. It was 
the ambition of ber dreams to be the promul- 
gator of some innovation in human progres- 
sion that would not only give her name popu- 
larity in life but immortality after life. 

But while Miss Stebbin had for so long been 
engaged in the task of correcting human frail- 
ties and wrongs, it was not until the question 
of ‘‘woman’s rights’’ became a public issue 
that she truly found her forte. This subject 
struck root into the soil of her soul with a 
depth and affinity born only, in her estima- 
tion, of an inspirec significance. She grasp- 
ed the subjece in all its multifarious bearings 
and metaphorically hugged it to her heart. 

‘* And by the law of equal rights,if it is prop- 
a man to court a woman, it is proper 
man,’’ Miss Stebbin 
day, as she sat in 














er for 
for a woman to courta 
reflected consolingly one 
her lonely, manless home. 

‘‘Tf a woman loves a man and wishes to 
marry him, why is it not just as proper for 
her to reveal the fact to him as for him to un- 
cover his heart to her? Marriage is of just as 


vital importance to her as to him; so why 
shonld the privilege of selection be denied 


her? It is one of those unreasonable exclu- 
sives that custom has fashioned around wom- 


an, but which, thank heaven! will have 
to yield under the pressure of equal rights. 


All that is needed is for a few brave women 
tou make precedents of courting the men of 
their chuvice and a revolution in courtship is 


sure to follow. I feel in my soul this is a 
duty womau owes to woman. 
‘*And since I advocate this advancement 


for women, why shouldn’t I be one of those to 
sacrifice themselves on this altar? Who 
knows what the influence of such an example 


might be! Yes, I will do it, I will, indeed.’’ 
So argued and so decided Miss Stebbin. 


Then she reviewed the merits and demerits of 
each, and at length determined upon a cer- 
tain old bachelor living in her vicinity, by 
nawe John Hensley, as the subject upon 
which to begin a great reform. 

Now in all this created world there was not 
so bashful a man, a man so mortally afraid of 
women, as this poor Hensley. Not that he was 
a woman-hater. Indeed, to tell the truth, 
deep down in his soul, too deep to be seen by 
prying eyes or scarcely suspected by himself 
even, there was an adoring reverence for the 
sex he so feared. In secret silence he admir- 
ed their beauty and jaunty ways. But not for 
the world would he have admitted the fact 
even in the must secret closet of his soul. He 
would no sooner approach any fewale with 
gallant courtesy than he would have made 
his head a target for Krupp’s big gun. 

He would scoot across streets like a fleeting 
crisiinal,to avoid meeting lady acquaintances. 
He shunaed public gatherings for fear he 
would be forced to neighbor with some petti- 
coated creature in a crowded seat. He lived 
a lonely, loveless life, a victim to hired house- 
keeping and men’s hard jokes. As to ever 
courting and marrying—the very contempla- 
tion of such familiar approaches to any wom- 
an would have shocked him into imbecility. 
This was the man whom Miss Stebbin, in 
unconscious mercy, decided to rescue from 
single wretchedness. 

Procrastination was not one of Miss Steb- 
bin’s sins. That is, if the past had accused 
ber of dereliction in duty, no such charge 
could be laid against her on this occasion. It 
was exactly 10 o’clock am when the details 
of her proposed reformation were concluded. 
And at a quarter to 1 o0’clock, the time John 
Hensley would return to his place of busi- 
ness, by the merest chance of course, Miss 
Stebbin happened along on the street as that 
gentleman emerged from his doorway. 








better ad- 
herself 
as a martyr to the cause of duty, she did not 
sparn the power that lies in personal charms. 
For the past two hours sbe had been hopeful- 


Miss Stebbin never appeared to 
yantage. Although she was offering 


ly employed over the toilet. Each curl, 
feather, ruftie and ribbon, seemed to be act 
ing a knowing part in the capturing conspir- 


acy. Moreover, her soul was so inspired by 
this new purpose that it was reflected in pleas- 
ant animation in her countenance. 
‘Good day. Mr Hensley,’’ she 
friendly greeting, joining him on 
waik and continuing by his side. 


said, in 
the side- 


**Why—why—good morning,’’ returned her 
astonished and confused victim, a wave of 
crimon surging to his neck and face as 
though he had been caught in some dark 
crime. 

‘‘It is a beautiful day,’’ persisted Miss Steb- 
bin, glancing smilingly into his face, and 
keeping pace with his swift steps. 

‘*Why-why-why-yes-I s’pose ’tis,’’ stam- 


mered poor Hensley, who at this juncture 
reached a corner and went darting off in an- 
other direction, leaving our brave suitor to 
her own speculations. 

In outlining the plan for this reform, Miss 
Stebbin decided to make the initiatory ad 
rancemenuts in her suit in chance meetings 
with her prospective partner. But try as she 
might and go where she would, she was un- 
able to see Mr Hensley again. He went to 
and from his business now by a back alley. 
It would reem that he had some preimonition 
of impending evil and was trying to shield 
himseif by seclusion. But Miss Stebbin never 
faltered in her determination. She prome- 
naded the streets, attended cbhurch,ail public 
gatherings in fact, for four long weeks; her 
only reward was a flitting gleam of him on 








Free to Our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


As stated in our last issue, the new botanic- 
al discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonder- 
ful curative inall diseases caused by uric acid 


in the blood or disordered action of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs. The New York 
World publishes the remarkable case of Rev 


A. C. Darling, minister of the gospel at 
North Constantia, N Y, cured by Alkavis, 
when, as he says himself, he had lost faith in 
man and medicine, and was preparing him- 
self for certain death. Similar testimony to 
this wonderful new remedy comes from oth- 
ers, including many ladies suffering froin dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. The Church 
Kidney Cure Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New 
York, who so far are its only importers, are 
so anxious to prove its value that for the sake 
of introduction they will senda free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a 
sufferer from any form of kidney or bladder 
disorder, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, drop- 
sy, gravel, painin back, female complaints 
or other afflictions due to improper action of 
the kidneys or urinary organs. We advise 
all sutferers to send their names and address 
to the company, and receive the Alkavis free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers, it is 
sent to you entirely free. 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Eguip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives an 
Music & Intruct’ns for Amateur Bands, 
LYON & HEALY, 
30 Adams St., Chicago, Lil, 
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one or two occasions. She was not, how- 
ever, to be defeated by tritling hindrances. 

‘*Pshaw!’’ she exclaimed one day; ‘I’m 
disgusted with myself. Why have I trifled 
along like this, waiting for chance to throw 
him in my way? Why haven’tI gone to him 
like a person of reason and told him of my 
resolutions and choice? Here I am conduct- 
ing a great reform and dallying along in a 
silly, sentimental fashion, like the weak 
characters of a novel. I ought to be ashamed 
of myself to set such an example in a reform 
courtship. There is no reason why a proposi- 
tion for marriage should be reached by any 
such idiotic degrees of sentimentalism. If 
one person wishes to marry another, what is 
to prevent lim or her from saying so in plain, 
straight English, the same as we make known 
any other request?’’ 

That evening, a few hours after Miss Steb- 
bin’s new resolution, as John Hensley sat in 
his bachelor parlor in dressing gown and 
slippers, the quietness was broken by a tinkle 
of his doorbell. A moment later Miss Steb- 
hin was ushered into his presence. Poor Hens- 
ley’s fright at the sight of her was something 
pitiful: to witness. A lady caller was an 
undreamed of possibility in his bachelor life. 
So great was his agitation he could not com- 
mand power of mind to speak or offer her a 
seat. But Miss Stebbin had rehearsed for this 
occasion too often to be frustrated at the very 
moment of realization. She calmly sat down 
at her own invitation and began a conversa- 
tion on trifling subjects. Her distressed 
auditor, sitting on the edge of his chair and 
looking as if he intended any moment to bolt 
through the window, occasionally made some 
unintelligible noise in response. 

Now that the time had actually arrived, 
Miss Stebbin found that it was a much easier 
matter to sit in the quietude of her home and 
make an offer of matrimony than it was to 
propound the vital question in reality to a 
scared looking, tlesh-and-blood man. The 
cold-blooded, matter-of-fact proposal she had 
elected as the ideal courtship, seemed to her 
now like a vile desecration of nature’s plan. 
The subtle influence of Cupid’s power was at 
work on her spirits. And although she sat 
with a calm exterior, there was a fierce, sweet 
palpitation going on beneath her jacket. 

John Hensley sat by a table over which 
a soft light shed its rays. On one side was a 
vacant chair which chanced to stand in near 
proximity to hisown. Miss Stebbin at last 
arose and crossing the room took a seat in 
this chair close to Hensley’s side. 

But she had not reckoned on the effect of 
this movement. Turning her eyes toward 
him she was horrified at his appearance. 
His face had suddenly bleached to an ashen 
hue, his eyes were dilated; he shook like a 
nan with the palsy. 

‘*Dear Mr Hensley,’’ she began soothingly, 
‘don’t, please don’t be so frightened! I am 
not going to barm you. I have come to see 
you on a matter of vital importance to both 
of us—to make yon a—proposal—in fact—a 
matrimonial offer. I know you will think it 
unusual fora woman todo such a thing, but 
that is simply owing to the false customs by 
which our sex has been hampered. Under the 
plan of equal rights the privilege of courting 
will belong to woman as well as to man. 
And dear Mr Hensley, I am taking advantage 
of this new blessing that has come to woman 
to make you this offer—to ask you to be—to 
be—my—husband.’’ 

Here the eager proposer paused 

Hensiey’s hand was clutching the arm of 
his chair with a vice-like grip. With a loy- 
er’s tenderness Miss Stebbin laid her soft, 
bare hand on his, and went on: “If you 
could know how tenderly I regard you, how 
gladly I would devote my life to your happi- 
ness, you could not have the heart to refuse 
this offer. {I do not ask you for an immediate 
answer. This has come to yon suddenly and 
I would not want you to decide rashly. You 
will need to weigh the question in your heart. 
So, dear Mr Hensley, I leave the offer for 
your consideration and at the end of a week 
I will call again.”’ 

She arose, stooped over and imprinted a 
warm kiss on his brow, and the next instant 
was gone 

No tongue or pen could describe Hensley’s 
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condition as he sat there after her departure. 
He was as pallid as a corpse and as helpless as 
a paralytic. Creepy chills chased each other 
through his anatomy. Cold beads of sweat 
burst out on his flesh. Asto his mind—there 
was not a trace of it left. Yet notwithstand- 
ing all this agony, the touch of that soft hand 
acd the thrill from that kiss remained with 
him, a lingering ecstasy to the old bachelor. 
It was a wholly new sensation in his stale, 
dry life. And as shocking as the thought was 
to his modesty, he actually hked it. 

It was no doubt this delightful emotion that 
stimulated the restoration of John Heusley’s 
equilibrinin. Anyway, he began to come to 
himself after a season, and in defiance of his 
settled bachelorhood, his bashfulness, his 
horror of women, the first thing he did was 
to begin considering Miss Stebbin’s proposal. 
And strange to say, the more he thought of it 
the more attractive the idea grew to him. 
He reviewed his lonely bachelor life, and in 
contrast pictured himself with a wife in his 
home, and he in the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness, with loving attentions as daily 
fare. And to think he could secure all this with- 
out suffering the embarrassing preliminary 
of courting. That he knew he could never 
do. He knew too, if he let this opportunity 
pass he would live out his purposeless life a 
lonely old bachelor. How hateful and dreary 
such an existence had suddenly become to 
him! All night long he pondered the ques- 
tion of matrimony, and it grew in his favor 
with swift intensity. 

Miss Stebbin had just finished her break- 
fast the next morning and was sitting anx- 
iously anticipating the result of last night’s 
venture, when her doorbell rang. Answer- 
ing it, to her intense surprise she was con- 
fronted by—John Hensley. Not the trem- 
pling, ghastly Hensley she lastsaw, but anew 
Hensley. Infused with new life and courage 
and inspired by his happy prospects, he stood 
before her a proud and smiling man. When 
he reached her parlor he turned to her, and 
said: ‘‘I couldn’t wait until the week was 
up. I had to come and tell you that I—will— 
be your husband.’’ 

**My darling!’’ 
lips in rapture. 

‘*And you never can know,’’ he continued, 
with ecstasy oozing from every feature, ‘* what 
a blessing this equal rights business will be 
to some of us poor, timid fellows. I’m the 
happiest man in the world this morning, and 
it’s all owing to this blessed equal rights. I 
teil you it’s the greatest invention or discov- 
ery or whatever you’re mind to call it, that 
the world has ever known.”’ 

‘‘And O, my dear, you never can know 
what joy I feel over this success,’’ cried 
Miss Stebbin, with a conqueror’s elation. 
‘*Not only have I gained a husband, but my 
name will be immortalized as the pioneer in 
gaining this new rightfor woman. I have 
been striving all my life todo my sex some 
great good and at last it is accomplished.”’ 

sncacesealglllate sci 

Brother Yves of the preaching friars once 
met, while crossing a street in Damascus, at 
the time of the sixth crusade, an aged won-an 
who carried in her right hand a bow] of fire 
and in her left a bottle of water. ‘‘ Where are 
you going?’’ asked Brother Yves. ‘‘I go,’’ 
said she, ‘‘to burn up heaven with the tire and 
put out hell with the water. And so I will 
make an end of both.’’ ‘‘And for why will 
you do this?’’ asked the friar. ‘‘Because,’’ 
said she, ‘‘I would that we did good neither 
for the joys of heaven nor for the fear of hell 
pain, but purely for the love uf.God, who de- 
serves so well of us and whois able to deliver 
us from ey1l.’’ 


burst from Miss Stebhin’s 


Better tell the truth about an unpleasant 
affair, lest an untruth that is far worse be sus- 
pected. 


Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
the right one for your lamp. 

The Index free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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In New York 
a 


. short while 
rm ago a baby was 
born in jail. Its 
fag, mother was be- 

| ing tried for 

.murder. Every 
womanly heart 
gives a throb of 


sympathy at 
Zh trou of the 
> Gamete blight upon the 
oor little 
Sebe’s life. But 
‘7m. a baby need not 
% be born in jail 
ff to be unfortu- 


‘ nate. Any baby 







* 
. 


which is not 
welcomed into 
this world with 
loving hearts 
and ready hands 
is unfortunate. 
Any mother who 
is physically weak and incapable of bestow- 
ing a healthy constitution upon her baby 
may darken its future with weakness and 
disease. 

A prospective mother ought to insure her 
baby’s welfare by every means that Nature 
and science afford to keep her physical 
powers up to the very highest point. 

Every expectant mother ought to know 
and avail herself of the strengthening and 
re-enforcing properties of Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. It gives health and 
endurance to the delieate organs concerned 
in motherhood. Taken early during the 
period of expectancy, it makes the coming 
of haby perfectly safe and comparatively 
easy. It makes the mother strong and 
cheerful, and gives health and natural vigor 
to the child. 

It is the only medicine of its kind devised 
for weak and delicate women by an edu- 
cated, experienced physician. 

For nearly 30 years Dr. Pierce has been 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. His thousand-page illustrated book, 
‘“'The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser’’ contains advice and suggestions 
which every woman ought to read. A pa- 
per-bound copy will be sent absolutely free 
on receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay cost 
of mailing only. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Cloth-bound for 31 stamps. 


A sure and permanent cure for constipa- 
tion is Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. One “ Pellet” 
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is a gentle laxative, two a mild cathartic. 
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COLLARSandCUvUFFsS. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk S+., Boston ,Mass, 
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for Men, Women,Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted, 
$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45.00 
$85 ‘Arlington’ ** $37.50 
$55 “ “* $25.00 
$20 Bicycle “ $10.75 
Sd ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicyele on Earth * $32.00 

‘ually guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
k se to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
tBustrated catalogue free. Address (in 


1), 
CashBuyers’Union,I62 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 










$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
furnish horse and 
buggy, also samples 
articulars unon request. Address 
,. 0, Box 5308, Boston, 
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HORSE & eucty 
: FREE. Full 
FREE IMPORTER, 











Box Free. 
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[20] 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Dandelion. 


EDITH J. TADD. 


The dandelion being one 
mon of American wild flowers is generally 
disliked, but nevertheless itis a very inter- 
esting plant. Although this plant is a com- 
mon weed, it is a very valuable one, and is 
much sought after. Its young sprouts are 
used as a vegetable, and its fresh leaves are 
often enjoyed asa salad. Its dried roots have 
been used in some countries and ages as a 


of the most com- 
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substitute for coffee. Indians are so fond of 
this plant that they search the country for it; 
its juice is used as a medicine. 

The dandelion is a compound flower, that 
is, 1t is composed of minute, distinct flowers, 
elustered together on a dise. The name of 
this flower is a corruption from the French 
dent de meaning tooth of the lion; they 
are supposed to resembie the golden tooth of 
the French lion. The dandelion passes 
through two distinct stages in its growth. 
First comes the bud, (Fig 1) then this blos- 
soms into the brilliant yellow flower, (Fig 2); 
this withers and the calyx closes together 
and crowds the withered petals so that they 
finally drop out, (Fig 3); then a 


secoud 
growth comes, and this opens into a fluffy lit- 
tle feather-like 


lion, 


bali to which are attached the 


seed, (Fig 4). When they are sufiiciently 
ripe the least puff of wind will scatter these 
balls far and wide over the country, where 


the succeeding spring they will take root and 
come up. The only thing now left is the disc 
and the stem, (Fig 5). ‘he latter is thick 
and hollow and is filled with a thick, juicy 
substance which resembles milk. 

Children spend many happy hours using 
these flowers as clocks and making necklaces 
and curls out of the stems. 


My ‘Dear Old Lyon. 


CUCKOO. 








T was a girl of 12 summers when one even- 
ing coming home from an errand to one of the 
neighboring houses what was my surprise to 
find seated at our table a stranger. He wasa 
very short man and “as wide as he was long,’’ 
so we used to tell him. This proved to be my 


uncle, James Lyon. He had been living in 
North Dakota for many years and conse- 
quently I had never seen him before. He 


had been a soldier in the civil war, and many 
were the tales he had to tell of his life there. 
He marched under General Sherman to the 
sea, though when jesting with him, we used 
to ask, ‘‘Didn’t you have to run most of the 
time to keep up with the rest? I should 
think so because your legs are so short.’’ 
Then Uncle would laugh. He was the jol- 
liest little, round uncle I had ever seen. 
One night we were all gathered around him, 
and I begged him to tell us a story of his 
life in the war. After a little thinking he 
began: ‘‘ Well, it was in the state of Georgia 
when we were marching to the sea, that one 
day we began to get quite hungry and were 
ordered out to forage. A few of my compan- 
ions with myself started out together. At 
last we came to the Holton home. Mrs Hoiton 
lived here alone (her husband was in the 
army) with a hired girl. 
**A short distance from 
smoke house full of meat. 
and this we determined to 
of action was soon decided 


the house was a 
This 


get. 
upon. 


we wanted 
Our course 
I now 









EVENINGS AT HOME 


and 


door of the kitchen 


went to the back 
knocked. 

‘*It was opened by Mrs Holton who 
greatly startled to see a soldier there and 
feared some bad news. But I assured her 
we meant no harm and told her I had been 
sent to guard her property. This put her at 
ease and she turned to lead me to the parlor. 


was 


To get there we had to pass through a num- 
ber of rooms, as the house was a long out, 
with one room built back of another. On 


reaching that room she sat down with her 
back to a open door, but I sat where I 
could see the actions of the ‘boys’ outside. 
“They bad the meat all loaded and were 
nearly ready to start when the girl in the 
kitchen cried out that someone was stealing 
all the meat. I jumped up, and instead of 


going through the door near meTI ran _ back 
the wuy we had come, through the sitting 


dining room and kitchen. As I came 
boys disappeared around 
a curve in the road. Ofcourse I wanted them 
to get a start, so I purposely stumbled over a 
stump and fell flat. By the time I had picked 
myself up I knew the toys had got quite a 
start, so ] ran after them as if to bring them 
back. When I got around the curve I found 
them waiting for me and we all rode away.’ 


room, 
out of the door the 


‘*Well, my dear old Lyon,’’ I said, ‘‘don’t 
you think that was rather a naughty thing to 
do?’’ 

**Well,’’ he laughed, ‘‘ maybe it was, but we 


had a good supper that night anyway.’’ 
- me 
A Correction.—In Lewis CC. Morrison’s 
article on making a five-pointed star, in the 











issue of July 10, a mistake was made. After 
folding as directed the paper will appear like 
this diagram (or like Fig 4 in article of July 


19.) Instead of cutting along line 2, cut 
across figure along dotted line. To make a 


ten-pointed star fold a and } together and cut 
as before.—[T. Sharpnack. 





Letter Circle Notes.—Circle No 2 is getting 
along nicely. Letters have been around once, 
and to me, No 9, again. We have an artist, a 


seedsman, and a ymusic teacher in our circle. 
A few have cameras and nearly all are inter- 
ested in collecting stamps, relics, etc. We all 


have more or less musical ability.—{ Lillie 
Chipman, Secretary, Ipava, Il. 

Somebody is delaying the letters 
No 8; who is it? 

A Convenient Insect Bottle may be made as 
follows: Procure a wide-mouthed buttle 
with glass stopper—the bottle should not be 
more than four to six inches tall—and in the 
bottom place alump of hydrocyanic acid 
the size of a small filbert. Over this pour 
plaster of paris till the bottle is one-third 
full; when the plaster of paris hardens the 


in Cirele 








bottle is ready for use. Place the insect ip 
the bottle and let it remain about five min- 
utes. The bottle should always be kept tight- 
ly corked. If any of the readers find speci 
mens which they are unable to name I wil! 
endeavor to classify them if they will enclose 


them ina strong pasteboard box and send 
them to me, with stamp for reply. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Arthuy 


J. Burdick, Olean, N Y. 

A Plucky Youth.—Walter A. Wyckoff, a 
lege graduate who in two years worked his 
way from New York to San Francisco as an 
unskilled laborer, narrates in Scribner’s t! 





the most difficult thing which he found to 
avoid was taking meals for nothing. People 
everywhere would offer him food, but would 


point of Mr 
he worked for 
advantages iy 


not Jet him work for it. The 
Wyckoff’s experiences is that 

everything he got, aud had no 
seeking the work. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Paper Flowers and Real Flowers.--I am 
12 years old and make paper flowers and paint 


crayon pictures. It is pretty hot here some 
days. 1 have some flowers but the dry weath- 
er killed some of them. We had a hundred 
chickens but some of them died.—|Sadie 
Johnson. 


Blackberries.—J ain a farmer’s daughter, 10 
years old, and can ride horseback and _ pick 
blackberries. I have picked 17 quarts and one 
pint. I wash dishes and help my mamma do 
lots of other things and help papa. I have 
three sisters and three hesdhaas = t iiniashe M 
Crouch. 

The Queen’s Children.—I shall introduce my- 
self by answering Pond Lily’s question re- 
garding the names of Queen Victoria’s chil- 
dren and their titles. Victoria had nine chil- 





dren, two of whom are dead. Her children 
were Victoria, the dowager empress of Ger- 
many; Albert Edward, prince of Wales; 
Alice, the grand dachess of Hesse, who died 
1878; Alfred, duke of Edinburgh; Helena; 
Princess Christian; Princess Louise; Arthur, 
the duke of Connaught; Leopold, the duke of 
Albany, who died 1884, and Princess Bea- 
trice. Pond Lily also asks if Leopold is the 


tiftb child, 
I also have a question to ask. 
round at each end and high in the middle? 
Answ er: Ohio. The answer to May Flow- 
er’s question as to the number of apples gath- 
ered by the young man, is seven. The expla- 
nation of May Flower’s question is, half of 
seven and one-half apples is 4 apples; the 
remainder is three, half of three and half an 
apple are two, the difference is one.—|Roy 
Flowers. 


but I find him given as the eighth. 
What state is 


Successful Gardeners.—My brother Harold 
and I have a garden. We planted sweet corn, 
beets, butter beans, cucumbers and potatoes. 
They are all growing nicely. We pull the 
weeds and hve the garden. My brother Har- 
old is six and I am eight years old.—[Arthur 
T. Coleord. 


Smart Boy !—I am a farmer boy, too. I 
mow, harrow, and do many other things. I 
have a dog and a cart and rainy days when I 
do not have to work I cart wood. I am 13 
years old, 5 ft 2 in tall, ona would like to cor- 
respond with some of the boys and girls.— 
[Victor L. Beebe, North Lyme, Ct. 
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Good Things from Pears, 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


Crisped Pears.—Boil 1 cupful of granulated 


sugar with the same quantity of water, until 
arich syrup is formed. Flavor with the 
grated rinds of 2 lemons and while boiling 


hot pour it over 1 dozen pears that have been 


peeled, cored and quartered. Cover and al- 
low to cool. Then drain and wipe the sec- 
tions of fruit; dip them in beaten eggs, then 


in cake crumbs rolled very fine and fry in 
hot lard. Drain on brown paper and serve 
with a sweet sauce. 

Pear Friiters.—Large firm fruit, but that 


which is quite ripe, must be selected for these 
and cut into Prepare a batter of 1 
cupful tlour, 4 cupful cold water, 2 eggs, 1 ta- 


blespoonful melted butter, 4 teaspoonful 


slices. 


salt and 1 teaspoonful sugar. Whip up 
the egg yolks and to them add_ the 
water. Stirthis liquid into the flour, with 
which should first be mixed the sugar and 
salt. Add the butter and mix well. Jast put 
in the well-beaten whites of the eggs and 
set away for two or three hours. Into this 


mixture dip each slice of pear and dron into 
deep fat that is smoking hot. Fry toa gold- 
en brown, drain, and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. 

Pear Betty.—Peel, core and quarter 12 good 
sized pears and place them in a saucepan 
with 1 tablespoonful of butter. Cook slowly 
until quite tender. Grease a pudding dish 
and line 1t with slices of buttered bread. 
Spread in a layer of pears, then one of bread 
and so on, alternately,until it is filled, having 
a layer of tread for the top. Dot with bits 
of butter and bake in a hot oven for 45 min- 
utes. Serve with a liquid sauce flavored with 
lemon or vanilla. 

Bavaroise of Pears.—This is a cold dessert 
dozen pears that 
are almost ripe and halve, core and pare. Cut 
in small pieces and mix with the juice of 2 
lemons, the grated rind of one, 12 bitter al- 
monds and 1 cupful granulated sugar. Place 
over the fire and simmer tender. Then rnb 
through a wire sieve. Into the pulp thus ob- 


fora warm day. Select one 


tained stir 4 box of gelatine which has been 
soaked in a half eupful of cold water. Mix 
thoroughly and set aside to cool. When the 


mixture commences to thicken add 1 pint of 
whipped cream, stirgently and pour into wet- 
ted molds. Chill on ice, as it should be very 
cold. This may be eaten either with or with- 
out cream. 

Pear Honey.—Those who have been in Swit- 
zerland will remember the honey made from 
the juice of pears so popular in that country. 
To prepare it, quarter and peel very ripe fruit 
and press out the juice, straining it through 
a coarse doubled cloth. Pour this liquid into a 
jar and set in a very slow oven to cook down 
until it is the consistency of strained honey. 


No sugar is required. I have seen it stated 
that the jnice of watermelon may be_ boiled 
down into honey 1n the same manner and 


keeps excellently. 

Pear Marmalade.—Ripe,juicy pears are peel- 
ed, cored and quartered. Then weigh and to 
each 6 lbs of fruit put 1 pint of water. Boil 
slowly until reduced to a pulp, when for each 
pound put in ? lb sugar and cook, stirring 
often until the mixture becomes very thick. 
If a lemon or orange flavor is desired the rind 
of either of these fruit can be steeped ip the 
water, before it is put on the pears. Can 
while hot. 

Pear Jellu.—Cut in small pieces pears which 
ire not too ripe. Place in a_ kettle with 1 
int of water for every 4 Ibs of fruit.. Simmer 


toa pulp. Turn into a jelly bag, which has 
been wrung out of boiling water. Let drip 


the juice and 
sugar, which 
open oven to 


Without squeezing. Measure 
allow the same quantity of 
spread on pears and set in an 
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I Have you never taken a bath with [%& 
Ivory Soap? You have missed a lux- 
A ury. The smooth creamy lather is 


soothing and refreshing. 7 FLOATS 
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A BICYCLE 


5s Any one may own @ good High-Grade Bicycle without any 
. ; outlay of money, by selling at home, among your friends, 


Baker's Teas, Spices and Baking Powder, 


Always of Highest Quality and Absolutely Fresh. 


UST go among your friends and sell a mixed order amounting 
in total to 75 lb 
Bicycle; 
Sicycle; 50 lbs. for a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. 
for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 50 lbs. 
Chain, Stem-Wind and Pendant Set, Waltham or Elgin Works, 
fully warranted 
Lace Curtains: 
cycle; ® Ibs. for 
10 lbs. 3 a Crescent Camera; 85 lbs. for a Gramophone. 
@ pay the 
Send address on postal for Catalogue and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (DeEpT.B), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





s. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ 
200 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High- 


for a Gold Watch and 
; 10 lbs. fora Solid Gold Ring; 15 lbs. for a pair of 


lbs. for a Typewriter; 380 lbs. for a Fairy Tri- 
a Sewing Machine; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 





express or freight if cash is sent with order. 











warm through. Meanwhile, set the liquid 
over the fire and boil briskly 20 minutes. 
Then add the heated sugar, stirring until dis- 
solved. Bring again to the boiling point and 
cook until a skin forms when a spoonful is 
dropped ona cold plate. This will be in 
from 5 to 10 minutes. Remove from the range 
and pour into glasses. When cold spread over 
the top a little melted paraffin ora round of 


waxed paper. Let harden and paste thick 
paper over all. 
a 
Make Wash Day Easy. 
ELIZABETH. 
Those who do their own laundry werk 


should try to make it as light as possible in 
summer. I do not mean to economize on hed- 
ding and undergarments; on the contrary one 
needs fresh clothing, especially hose, twice as 


often, but during the vacation the school 
children may have dark frocks and blouses 
instead of white or light ones, and by rising 
early and washing by the first boil process 
your work is much lightened. Thick cotton 
sheets are hard to wash; half worn ones or 


tiiose made from sheerer cotton require but 
half the strength to.rub and wring them. 


New cotton underwear should not be worn,for 
she same reason; balbriggan and gauze are 
{ar better, being sheer and absorbents at the 
same tine. Night garments, under- 
slothes, hose and plain towels or rollers need 
10 ironing: fold them smoothly when you 
.ake them from the line, that is all that is 
cevessary. Blouses or frocks of seessucker 
may be pulled into shape and folded without 
troning. 

Fine towels, napery, aprons, pillow slips, 
handkerchiefs and starched shirts, skirts and 
shirt waists, however, cannot be siighted, but 
the everyday aprons and print or gingham 
dresses are just as well if ironed rough dry. 
using avery hot iron, saving just so much 
time on sprinkling and folding. 

By arising an hour earlier than usual and 
adopting the first boil method may get 
their white clothes into the rinse water before 
breakfast, the boiler wiped and pnt away and 
the kitchen tidied up; the colored 
may soak while you are eating breakfast un- 
less some of them have colors that ‘‘run’’ in 
which case they should not be put into the 
suds until the last moment. Again, if is a 
great advantage to have the steam out of the 
way before the family gather for breakfast. 

Some complain that this way of washing 
yellows their clothes. The trouble is that they 
boil them too long when they should be boiled 


sheets, 


one 


clothes 


only long enough to loosen the dirt. Others 
lay use too much pearline and kerosene; 
one good tablespoonful of the former and a 
scanty one of the latter is the correct pronor- 
tion for one pailful of water. Do not use hot 
Water—it 1s apt to set the dirt—but cold, put- 
ting the clothes in dry. After they come 
to a boil stir them well, cover and boil 
briskly 15 minutes, stirring them down 
several times; turn them into the rnbbing 
tub, pour on sufficient cold water and suds 
thein out quickly; only the bands, hems, 
sweat stains, etc, need actual rubbing, so 
that one saves much hard labor and time. 
Rinse thoroughly through a clear water and 
a blue one, and your clothes will be clean 
and sweet and free from kerosene odor. Un- 
less the washings are very large, the suds is 
sufficiently clean for the colored clothes: if 
not clean enough use the first rinse water, 


adding hot water and soap for a suds of sufii- 
cient strength. Don’t allow colored clothes 


to hangin the strong sunlight, take them in 
as soon as dried; the white ones may hang 
until the dew falis, taken down and folded 
without sprinkling, for the dew is sufficient 
dampness, except for very stiffly starched 
garments. 


Pokin’ ’Roun 
CLARENCE HAWKES ¢ 








Pokin’ ‘round in ferns and mosses, 
Like a hop-toad or a snaul, 

Kinder seems ter lighten crosses 
Where my heart would elsewise fail. 





Best Button Bag.—The simplest and most 
convenient button bag I have ever seen was 
made from two circular pieces of goods of 
prettily contiasting colors, sewed together 
around the edges. Then a number of small 
brass rings were caught to the edge at equal 
distances and a piece of ribbon or tape run 
through these to gather and hang the bag by. 
When hung, the bag is closed, and the weight 
of the buttons keeps it in shape, and whena 
button is wanted, one has only to lay it upon 
the lan when, behold, it opens wide,.and the 
buttons may be looked over without removing 
them. The ribbon or tape should be, long 
enough to admit of the bag opening flat when 
in the lap.—[J. D. Cowies. 





A Youthful Grandmother.—Dr IT. O. Hyatt 
tells in the Philadelphia Polyclinic of a young 
woman who was a grandmother at the age of 
26. 
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Roadside Bits in Europe--V.* 


F. B. RICHARDS. 

Here is an individual who has little thought 
that he has been an object of ‘‘art-study.’’ 
He is one cf the type of ‘‘Weary Raggles,’’ to 
whom the world owes a living. Not alone in 
America but also abroad may be seen many 
who have become driftwood on the surface 
of society. 

The old estates of England are among its 
interesting features. Many of these have been 
hereditary for hundreds of years, and have 
thus gradually accumulated most valuable and 





‘“WEARY RAGGLES,’’ SOUND ASLEEP. 


interesting old furniture, family portraits, etc, 
while almost every one has some unique con- 
nection with England’s stirring history. The 
picture here given is that of Chatsworth, the 
seat of the earl of Hartington. The house 
is magnificently large and stately, with lofty 
rooms filled with rare old paintings and 
furnisbings, and extensive grounds beauti- 
fully laid out. Great courtesy is shown to all 
visitors, and good opportunity given tuo sur- 
vey the interior beauties of the mansion. 

*Previous articles in this series appeared in 
the issues of Nov 7 and Dec 12, 1896, and Jan 16 
and March 13, 1897. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The Married Woman’s Property.* 
OUR LEGAL ADVISER. 


The contro] of her property has not yet been 
given the wife so fully as has been its owner- 
ship. The statutes of the various states use 
words varying greatly, yet among them there 
is a family resemblance. The general Ameri- 
can policy in this matter may perhaps be best 
shown by taking the enactment of the 27 
states that have given these rights to married 
women, and making a composite of the 27. 
Such a composite would provide that a mar- 
ried woman may receive, receipt for, hold, 
manage, dispose of, lease, sell and convey, 
devise and bequeath her separate property, 
real and personal, as if she were unmarried, 
without the joinder or consent of her hus- 
band. Each of the 27 statutes gives most of 
these powers; most omit some of them. 

Suit concerning a wife’s separate property 
may be prosecuted and defended by her in 
most states. Gifts of personal property be- 
tween husband and wife are usually good, 
but as they are transfers without considera- 
tion they are invalid as against creditors 
whose rights they prejudiced. <A delivery 
either actual, constructive or symbolic must 
be proved. 

The right to convey her own property has 
been given married women in all the states, 
but as this right rests entirely on the statutes 
giving it and is in derogation of the common 
law, it must be exercised strictly in the mode 
and with the formalities prescribed in the 
statute. The husband’s joinder in the deed 
is generally necessary to render 1t valid. The 
wife, at common law, had some rights in the 
husband's lands, as he had rights in her lands. 
Her right of dower in the husband’s land the 
law has always been very careful to preserve 
to her. ‘‘It is commonly said,’’ observed an 
old law writer, ‘‘that three things be favored 
in law—life, liberty and dower.’’ This right 
of dower was, at common law, a life estate in 
fne-third of all legal estates of inheritance of 
which the husband is seized at any time dur- 
ing the married life, and which any children 
of theirs might directly inherit. The old 
common law dower has been preserved in 28 
states, which include all the states east of the 
Mississippi river except Indiana and Mis- 
sissippi. Common law dower has been abol- 
ished in 16 states, which include all the states 
west of the Mississippi except Arkansas, Mis- 
souti, Nebraska and Oregon. But in these 
states the wife is nevertheless entitled ‘to a 
share by descent or inheritance, which fre- 
quently resembles common law dower. 

While the estate of dower is of ancient or- 
igin, the estate of homestead is a product of 


*Begun in the issue of July 24 and herewith 
concluded. 





AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 





SUFFERING WOMEN. 


How Many of Them Have Quietly 
Obtained Advice That Made ~ 
Them Well. 


My sister, if you find that in spite of 
following faithfully your family doc. 
tor’s advice, you are not getting well, 
why do you not try another course? 
Many and many a woman has quietly 
written to Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, 
Mass., stating her symptoms plainly 
and clearly, and taken her advice, which 
was promptly received. The follow- 

ing letter is a 
pretty strong 
confirmation of 
our claims: 
‘*T had been 
sick for six 
months» 
one doctor 


would have 

to gotoa 

hospital 

before I 

would get well. I had female troubles 

in their worst form, suffered untold 

agonies every month; my womb tipped 

back to my backbone, had headache, 

hysteria, fainting spel’s, itching, leu- 
corrheea. 

‘“My iecet and hands were cold all 
the time, my limbs were so weak that 
I could hardly walk around the house; 
was troubled with numb spells. I 
have taken four bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, one 
bottle of her Blood Purifier, one pack- 
age of her Sanative Wash, and am 
entirely cured. I have not had one 
of those numb spells since. Can you 
wonder that I sing the praises of a 
medicine that has cured me of all these 
ills ?”’—Mrs. Louisa Puacr, 650 Bel- 
mont St., Brockton, Mass. 





A coarse skin is one of the 
effects of sun and air. Use 
HEISKELL’S Soap to undo 
the weather’s work. Makes 
the skin soft and white. 


HEISKELL’S Pills purify the blood. Don’t 
gripe or nauseate. At druggists or by mail. 25c. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & 0O., 531 Commerce St.. Philads. 


_ send us 50. Cents 


(postage stamps taken) and we 
J willsend youthis HANDSOME 
: VIOLIN COMPLETE WITH BOW, by express 
C.0.D., subject toexamination, If found A WONDER FOR 
THE MONEY, pay the express agent balance 81.25 and ex- 
gress — es. Ourspecial offer price for this regular 85.00 
olin wi on application a hand- 
bow is 81.75. WE SEND FREE some Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrament Catalogue. ORGANS $22.00, PIANOS 
$121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other musical instra. 
ments at factory prices, all subject to FREE TRIAL be- 
fore aymont. Send for catalogue to-day, Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editer.) 


600 ir" BICYCLES F 
Hand 
toclose out. All makes, G00D 
AS NEW, 85 to $15. NEW, < 
HICH CRADE '% Models, , 
fully guaranteed, $16 to $24. & 
97 Models 820 to 830. Shipped 
anywhere on approval.§ 
Special Clearing Bale. 
J BICYCLE 

by helping advertise us. We 
will give one agent in each town FREE 
UBE ofsample wheel to introduce them. = 

Write at once for our Special Offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FRE} 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,Ih 

















FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THES 


T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO™ 


‘PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THES 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















recent times. Itis the house and land con- 
stituting a family residence which is exempt 
from a forced sale for debt. This exemption 
varies in different states, but the legal term 
bomestead implies some degree of exemption. 
The purpose is distinctly to prevent the 
breaking up of the family home by forced 
sales for debt—the protection of the wives and 
children from being set out of doors to satisfy 
( reditors. 

The methods of dedication vary greatly 
under different statutes. Some require a re- 
corded instrument, others require no declara- 
tion. All require that both the husband and 
the wife joinin a deed of the property to 
which the homestead exemption applies. 

Curtesy, the estate which a husband has in 
the lands of his deceased wife, corresponding 
to dower, the estate which a wife has in the 
lands of a deceased husband, still survives 
in many of our states. It varies among differ- 
ent commonwealths in a manner which it 
would not be profitable to set forth here. 
There is this general tendency to be noticed, 
however, in the legislation on this subject: 
As the tendency in recent years has been to 
extend the wife’s rights in her own and her 
husband’s property, so the tendency has been 
to decrease the husband’s rights in his own 
and his wife’s property. In 17 states this has 
been so strong that curtesy has been entirely 
abolished. 


One Use for Wild Black Cherries. 


JEWEL ALSTEAD. 


Black cherry wine, or cordial, is one of the 
very best remedies known for diarrhea or 
dysentery and kindred complaints. It is the 
standard remedy in our family and has been 
for ten years or more. In ordinay cases but 
very little of it is needed to warm and ease 
the bowels and quietly effect a cure. A tea- 
spoonful in a little hot water, with sugar to 
taste, is an ordinary dose; repeat the dose in 
a few hours; from two to four doses is usually 
all that is required. When the patient is a 
heaithy, grown person and the case is a se- 
vere one, a tablespoonful without water may 
be taken occasionally. 

‘*Three pounds of brown sugar to a gallon 
of the clear cherry juice’’ was all the recipe 
we had. Not being a wine making or wine 
drinking family we did not know just how 


to proceed. But we gathered and mashed 
the cherries when dead ripe and Jet them 
stand a few days in a stone crock; then we 


strained off the juice through a cotton flannel 
strainer (fuzzy side in), measured it, added 
the sugar, stirred thoroughly, poured it into a 
deep stone crock, covered it and set it in the 
cellar to work itself clear—occasionally skim- 
ming off all that came to the top. <After sey- 
eral weeks we poured it off, very carefully, 
not to disturb the sediment at the bottom, 
bottled it in small bottles tightly corked and 
stored the bottles in a dark cupboard in the 
cellar. 

We could not keep house without it, espe- 
cially threugh the hot weather. We have only 
one fault to find with it—it goes too fast. Of 
course when relatives or our many summer 
friends come to visit us, and happen to stand 
in need of such a remedy, we produce our 
cherry cordial, sound its praises, and admin- 
ister afew doses. Then the invanable re- 
quest is: ‘*O, will you give me just a little 
bottle to carry home? It1s certainly the best 
remedy for summer complaint that I ever 
saw.’’ Soone by one, our ‘‘little bottles’’ 
vanish, to do much good I trust, and our 
stock is almost exhausted. Well. never mind; 
cherry time is soon coming, and there are 
trees loaded with the black beauties out by 
the roadside. Some fine day, when they are 
just dead ripe, we will make sure of enough 
for another supply. 





The Most Popular New Books. 





The new book having the largest sale dur- 
ing June in 16 American and Canadian cities 
was Richard Harding Davis’s Soldiers of 
Fortune, the cities being as _ follows: 
Albany, New York, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, 
New Haven, Omaha, Pittsburg, Portland, 
Ore, St Paul, Toledo, Toronto, Worcester, 
Mass. Soldiers of Fortune is a novel publish- 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


ed by Scribner at $1.50. In several cities the 
book selling the best was James Lane Allen’s 
novei, The Choir Invisible (Macmillan & 
Co, New York, $1.50), as follows: New 
York, Cincinnati; Louisville, Rochester, Salt 
Lake City. Quo Vadis, a novel of ancient 
%o0me by Sienkiewicz (Little, Brown & Co, 
Boston, $2), had the leading sale in Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco and St Louis. John Kendrick 
Bangs’s The Pursuit of the House Boat led 
in Denver. These statistics are taken from 
the Bookman, which gives the names of the 
six new books having the largest sales during 
the month, in the respective cities. Promi- 
nent among these lists, outside the books al- 
ready named, are Equality by Edward Bel- 
lamy (Appleton, $1.25), A Rose of Yesterday, 
Marion Crawford, (Macmillan, $1.25); Uncle 
Bernac, Conan Doyle (Appleton, $1.50). 
re 


Around Our Lively Table. 


To the Queen’s Rescue.—First, J: E. Red- 
man is pleased to think he lives in a fres3 
country. Wil] he kindly say where the free- 
dom comes in? If being treated as Americans 
are in Cuba means ‘‘free country,’’ and pro- 
tection uuder the Stars and Stripes, then he 
ought to feel proud of heing an American! 
How the celebration of a good and noble 
queen’s jubilee can be sickening to any per- 
son with a good and pure mind is more than 
IT can understand. Iam an English woman 
born under the Union Jack and loyal tu its 
queen, and have a love too, fur the stars ana 
stripes, having lived in America just as long 
as I did in England, but I shall never stand 
by and hear a good and pure, noble woman 
like Queen Victoria slurred; the widow who 
sent a wreath to the wife of one of your presi- 
dent’s that had just lost her loved one, with 
these words, ‘‘From a widow to a widow, 
Victoria.’’ Take up the history of your civil 
War as you are a retired farmer. There is 
enough in that to make you sick, but John 
3ull was not there, neither was Queen Victo- 
ria mixed up in the Revolution; if she had 
been perhaps you would not be able to celc- 
brate the Fourth of July.—[E. A. D. 





BACHELOR GAIN. 


I do not see what the good would be 
For a woman, well and strong, 

To unite her life with Mr Gain 
If she cares to live very long. 


This good Mr Gain, I venture to say, 
Isn’t worth a single cent, 

And he wants his wife, if ne marries one, 
To be able to pay the rent. 


I don’t believe he owns a farm, 
Or could stock it with a mouse, 

Say nothing about a comfortable home 
And a good-sized chicken house. 


I like the money just as well 

As our good friend Bachelor Gain, 
But a woman who would marry him 

Would see her happiness wane. 

—STRANGER. 

Charming Girls of 1847.—Miss Positive, I 
see I must call you to order. In your answer 
to me (P 71) you say there were strict laws 
against swearing, using tobacco and whisky. 
Allowing you to be right (which in the main 
you are not) itis just one of our ‘‘improve- 
ments’’ that these laws are done away with, 
eh? You seem greatly worried lest I deprive 
you of your beaux. My dear young lady, you 
sign your name “‘ Positive’’ so you should be 
positive as to what I say before answering. 
I did not even intimate that you should not 
have a beau or a dozen of them, for that mat- 
ter. Justread what I did say over again, 
please. As to the theater I will say that girls 
or boys should, at least till they have their 
growth, be in bed instead of at the theater at 
11 p m, the usual time of dismissal. As to 
16-year-old girls being as capable of looking 
out for themselves as one of 25, who has had 
10 years more experience, why, you talk fool- 
ishly; as tochiidren doing whatever their eld- 
ers do, you can again talk foolishly; as to 
‘laws of morality and decency,’’ I did not 
even mention such subjects. Aunt Violet 
also seems to think I said something about 
immorality but a careful reading of the article 
in question will, I think, disclose the fact 
that I was, in the remarksI made about girls, 
referring mostly to the effect these things had 
on health though I candidly believe that the 
habit of young girls being out with an escort 
at ail hours of the night is responsible for at 
least three-fourths of the immorality which 
exists to-day. And one thing more: I will 
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add that the ‘‘up to date’’ girl has lost many 
charms which her demure sister of 50 years 
ago possessed, and has gained absolutely none 
in return. Being ‘‘flip,’’ ‘‘fast,’ ‘‘swift,’’ ‘‘up 
to date,’’ while it may or may not be an im- 
provement, adds certainly no charm. The 
young giils and boys of to-day cannot realize 
the difference as they did not live 50 or even 
30 years ago.—[F. H. Richardson. 





‘Times of Natural Civilization.’’— 
‘*The farmer is the only brace 
To keep this wobbling world in place.’’ 


A. Wetmore in an article on A duty to the 
calling, has made an inconsiderate attack 
upon the farming community asa whole. If 
as he said, ‘‘I have much sympathy for the 
struggling faimer, father of a large family of 
daughters,’’ why does he so basely reprove 
and disdain his noble strife in the attempt of 
leading an honest life? In the estimation of 
all civilized people the young lady who milks 
a few cows—even in winter, if practical— 
stands far above the one who way be found 
traveling the public columns of advertisement 
till the lights are turned down, then snarling 
at the sweetness of morn like a half-mad dog 
that had chased all the previous night. If it 
were not for the aforementioned farmers’ 
daughters and sons the entire buman race 
would in the future become too wretched and 
lazy to live. Wetmore had better send 99 per 
cent of his colleagues to the farm before he 
denies woman the right to help, in a gentle 
way, her husband in the innocent strife of 
supporting the lazy half of mankind. There 
were more true honesty, intrinsic modesty, 
natural dutifulness and real virtue before the 
war, when women were not ashamed even to 
work in the harvest field. Those were times 
of natural civilization, without the foolish 
mania which exists among a class in these, 
the new times. Note what is said concerning 
dignity. I have yet to see the first of those 
sweet girls who milk cows, clad in bloomers, 
astraddle the backbone of an iron horse, 
which 1s the direst depreciation of woman’s 
dignity yet heard of in the 19th century. 
[Henry N. C. Haag. 


Aren’t There Some More !—A. Wetmore asked 
why afarmer’s daughter should help milk 
cows any wore than the hanker’s or do:ztor’s 
daughter be rung up to clean off the horses 
along with the coachman. It he would only 
stop to think that the nan who farms for a 
living (especially if he lives in New Hamp- 
shire) isn’t usually in as good circumstances 
as a banker ora doctor, he would not ask 
that question. Freshy says it is degrading for 
a woman to work ontdoors and that a wom- 
an who had any respect for herself would 
not do it. I do not agree with her there. I 
am a farmer’s daughter, 16 years old, and I 
assure her I have a great deal of respect for 
myself, and yet if there is anything [ can do 
to help outdoors Ido it. I have done such 
a thing as milk the cows and work in the 
hayfieid, and I do not think I am any the 
worse for it. My father’s health is poor and 
he is not able to keep a hired man much of 
the time. I think I have as many friends as 
anyone andI know I am in better health 
than a good many girls I know who do not 
work outdoors. I have had a doctor but once 
in my life, and that is more than a good 
many can say. Aren’t there some more farm- 
ers’ daughters who milk occasionally, or 
something like that?—[Samantha. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





We give you another vacation puzzle this 
week, which we will call 
2. AN OLp-FASHIONED BovquET— 
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From 1-to 2 is a handsome flower; 3 to 4is 
a sweet scented flower; 5 to 6 is a flower that 
smells sweet and tastes bitter: 7 to 8 is a very 
pretty flower that is native along the Medi- 
terranean coast; 9 to 10 is a pretty springtime 
flower; 11 to 12 is a native of the East Indies, 
but is a common house plant, and has a hand- 
some red flower, and there is also a species 
which bears a white flower; 13 to 14 is a com- 
mon garden flower, native to the temperate 
zone; 15 to 16 is another garden flower, gener- 
ally yellow, though florists have managed to 
change its color in some cases; it. 15 is 
another common garden flower in the United 
States. 



































































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


If our Customers would tell their friends one-half the pleasant things they write us about our goods, our busi- 
pess would have a big boom. Consumers have Known us nearly 20 years, and we now make a special offer of a good 
razor, With a strop to suit, for ®1. Every M & G blade is hand- 
forged from razor steel, file tested, warranted, 
This cut is exact size of 75-cent 
strong knife. Tostart you will send 
one for 48e.; 5 for $2, postpaid. 
Hy Best 7-inch shears, 60c,; 
knife and shears, I. 
\ Lady’s 2-bl. pearl, 40c. 
AGent’s fine 3 bl., $1. Prun- 
ing, 75c; budding, 35c.; 
grafting, 25c. Send for 
. Mf 30-p. free list and “How 
——= to use a Razor.” 
: Maher & Grosh Co., 
633 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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“Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger 
Guaranteed a 
Perfect Digger. 


We mean just what we say. 


FIRST digger in each place at great- 
ly reduced price. Don’t delay and miss 
this special price for a perfect Potato 
Digger. 
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Our “Success Jr. 
Improved” 


We guarantee the best 
y/ low priced Digger on 
the market. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














STEEL FRAME 
GRAIN DRILL 


In buying a Drill you shonld seek 
that one which 


HAS A 
POSITIVE FORCE FEED 


which always insures a Uni- 
form and Regular Distribu- 
tion of seed; one with 


‘High, Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be light; 
a Steel Frame which is light- 
er and stronger than wood; 
having a Lifter Bar that will 
RAISE THE HOES EASILY; 
. a rachet device which will 
drive the feed from either wheel so that 


All ground may be sown in turning either way. 


All these good qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYE 
DRILLS. Write for catalogue and circulars which fully 
describes them and our BUCKEYE FERTILIZER DRILLS, BUCKEYE 
RIDING AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &C. 


P. P. MAST & CO. 4S28s.8:; SPRINGFIELD, oF110, 





“TH BUCKEY 


“Well Sown is Half Grown.”’ 





1852.—The Lightest Running and Most Durable Wagon Mate. 1897. 


iumer “ti ‘he S’FTUDEBAKER 


Is seasoned under cover by the slow process of time, consequently the full strength is 
preserved, and nany a S’FUDER BAKER has served its owner for 30 (thirty) 
years. Made by practical and skilled mechanics. Thoroughly tested in every climate the 
world over. Buy THE STUDEBAKER and you will make no mistake, 
If no agent in your town, write us direct. WHAT WAGON HAVE YOU? Write us, 


i Ta this paper, and we will send you FREE a cupy of our Old Shop exquisitely 
produced. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFC. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR) reveeAtsny. 


R GER” For ay | ; oo ow i ae Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 
mai ket. 3, ( . cular. ae 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 S. 5il St,, Phila, Pa. FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna, 
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ORSE POWERS 
H THRESHING MACHINES and 
~ WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 








£ - S One, 

GET est Se a 
THE —J ) or 
BEST. Three 

Horse, 


If you want the best power in the worid for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. Easiest running, best material, and 
will do the most work of any in the market. ; 

50-page pamphlet 

Free. Address A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Pe O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


“Eli’ Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


Hay or 46 Inch 
Straw <ot@?— Feed Opening 
















Power Leverage 64 tol WO 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, lll. 


AWELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
\y MANUFAC TURED BY 

\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 
\ ¢ ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
1@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
m SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
‘ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.Y3 



















Competitors Carry One Point. 


Certain manufacturers who use cheap material» 
put together without provision for the demands of 
nature (contraction and expansion) are able to pay 
big commissions. This is the one claim for 
superiority with which they often try to bribe 
agents to desert us. They seldom win, as a con- 
scientious man will refuse to handle inferior 
goods even for greater profit. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


NEEBNERS seve ivesa HORSE POWER 





ith SPEED REGULATOR. 
or 1, ZandS SS —-«5 








Send for | — 
tal “ Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cut- 

with Orasher. Also i —: and Cleaners, Feed 
Corn Drag &iCircular,Sav Machi etc. 
BNER & SONS, Teesdale Pau. 8. A: 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 
| Pumps 30 feet high for each .foot of 
fall. Minimum fall, 18 
inches. Maximum eleva 
tion, 575 feet. 
WON’T WATER LOG 
NEVER STOPS. 
POWER SPECIALTY Co., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 


CIDER & WINE PRESS 


MACHINERY. 
POWER & HAND PRESSES 


R (Capacity 10 to 120 bbls in 10 hours.) 

J Send for Catalogue. 

> EMPIRE STATE PULLEY 
& PRESS CoO., 

Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


New York State 
Veterinary College, 


Estab’d at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 
BY CHAPTER 153, LAWS OF 1894. 


The best*equipment for scientificjand practical instruc- 
tion, for undergraduates and postgraduates. Most varied 
practice for students in the free clinics. Regular graded 
course three years, of nine months each. Highest require- 
ments for matriculation and graduation. Entrance b 
* Regent’s Veterinary Student.Certificate,” or by exami- 
nation, September Lith, 1897. Instruction begins September 
23rd, 1897. Tuition free to New York State students. 

For extended announcement, address 

PROFESSOR JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S., Director. 
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